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Jesus Is Enough 


THE SUMMER my child was three years old, I held services every 
Sunday afternoon in a country schoolhouse, in an attempt to start 
a congregation in a rural community which for years had been 
without any sort of a church. 

One Sunday I prepared to take Mary Elisabeth with me. From 
the time she was born, practically, she had gone to church. At 
first, it was one of her father’s duties on Saturdays to place her 
crib by the baptismal font, near the church entrance. In that, she 
would usually sleep throughout’ the service. When the crib was 
outgrown, I would put her play pen by the font. When this could 
no longer hold her, she was ready to sit with her mother in the 
front seat—where she could see. 

I proceeded to explain that the little “church” in the country, to 
which we were going that Sunday afternoon, lacked many of the 
things she was accustomed to associate with church buildings. It 
had no altar, no organ, no stained glass windows, I said—intending 
to add that we could still say our prayers in it. 

But Mary Elisabeth anticipated me. “It has—Jesus—in it,” 
she said. FRANCIS C. LIGHTBOURN 
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Future of World Action 
Five more years of special appeals for 
Lutheran World Action were predicted at 
the National Lutheran Council annual 
meeting in Minneapolis Jan. 31-Feb. 3. 
Goal for each year from 1950 through 
1954 could be reduced, the Council was 


told, as postwar problems of reconstruc- ~ 


tion are solved. Total for the five years 
might be $11,800,000, compared with 
$20,956,360 raised in the last five years. 

In 1950 the eight churches of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council are asked to give 
$3,200,000. At Minneapolis the Council 
set the 1951 goal at $2,900,000. The 
Council’s executive committee said that 
goals in following years may be: 1952, 
$2-500;000' +... 1953, -$2;000;000"5 « - 
1954, $1,200,000. 

Beginning in 1954, the committee pro- 
posed, a World Action appropriation 
might be included in the annual benev- 
olence budget of each NLC church. Spe- 
cial appeals might then be unnecessary. 

Of the money expected in 1950, 
$1,375,000 is for resettlement of refugees. 
The European headquarters would get 
$600,000 of this amount, and the re- 
mainder would be for resettlement ex- 
penses in the United States. Orphaned 
missions would get $675,000 of the 1950 
budget, and aid to the European churches 
is set at $520,000. 


Heiges is elected 

Somebody was needed to take the place 
_ which Dr. Morris Wee had held before 
becoming president of Carthage College 
on Jan. 1. Dr. Wee had directed the work 
of the National Lutheran Council in its 
ministry to students in non-church col- 
leges and universities. 
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DoNALD R. HEIGES 
Minister to students 


As the new executive secretary of th 
Council’s Division of Student Service 
the Council on Feb. 1 elected the Re» 
Donald R. Heiges. He has been Luthera 
student pastor in the New York area. M 
Heiges is a ULC clergyman, and we 
chaplain of Gettysburg College from 193: 
to 1944. 


Council names officers 

In 32 years eight Lutheran denomin: 
tions had learned to work togeth= 
smoothly and effectively. Lutheran uni 
“is much further advanced in practi: 
than it is in theory,” reported Executi» 
Director Paul C. Empie at the 1950 N} 
tional Lutheran Council meeting. 

Through the Council the. eight L» 
theran churches (total membership 
million) were combining their resource! 
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n almost all their social welfare projects. 
They reach agreement with one another 
sefore any of them organizes a new con- 
yregation anywhere in America. They 
share in their ministry to students on non- 
shurch college campuses. The whole pro- 
sram of Lutheran World Action is an 
sight-church co-operative venture. 
“Our united approach to these prob- 
‘ems must be continued and in some 
manner be made increasingly more ef- 
fective,” said Dr. William G. Sodt in his 
inal report as Council president. 

‘New president, elected at Minneapolis 
yn Jan. 31, is Dr. Lawrence Stavig, who 
second vice president of the Evangel- 
cal Lutheran Church and president of 

ugustana College in Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Vice president is Dr. Oscar A. Benson of 
Worcester, Mass., who is also vice pres- 
dent of the Augustana Church. 
Re-elected to Council offices were the 
secretary, Dr. Armin G. Weng, president 
of the Maywood Seminary, and treasurer, 
Mr. S. Frederick Telleen, New York City. 


New assignment 

Scattered across South America is a 
sonsiderable Lutheran population, grow- 
ng steadily larger because of immigra- 
jon of DPs and others from Europe. 
Lutheran churches of a half-dozen na- 
ional backgrounds exist in South Amer- 
ca, especially in Argentina and Brazil. 

To the National Lutheran Council at 
ts Minneapolis meeting came a proposal 
0 establish a “Division on Latin Amer- 
ca. It might assist Lutherans from 
Mexico to Argentina in forming a Latin 
American Lutheran Council. 

“Thousands of Lutherans are settling 
n Latin American countries,” reported 
Dr. Paul C. Empie. “Unless pastoral and 
songregational care is provided, most of 
them will disappear from the ranks of 
the faith, lost to secularism or absorbed 
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by a decadent Roman Catholic Church.” 
The plan for establishing the Division 
on Latin America will be referred for 
decision to the 1950 conventions of 
National Lutheran Council churches. 


Missouri won't come in 

It had seemed probable that 1950 
might be the year when the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod—would decide 
to join the National Lutheran Council. 
This would make the Council an agency 
of co-operation of 94 per cent of the 
Lutherans of America. 

A Missouri Synod committee had been 
studying the question of membership in 
the Council, and had discussed the pros- 
pects with Council officials. At the Min- 
neapolis meeting of the Council this 
month it was reported that the Missouri 
committee had voted 5 to 1 against Coun- 
cil membership. 


Newspapers don't understand 

In late January an Associated Press 
report datelined St. Louis announced that 
“representatives of the American Lu- 
theran Church and the Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod—have reached an 
agreement to unite the two groups. . .” 
An Omaha, Nebraska, newspaper figured 
out that “17 Omaha Lutheran churches— 
15 in the Missouri Synod and two in the 
American, will be affected by the union 
of the two units, as announced by officials 
of the two church bodies.” 

Reporters could hardly be expected to 
understand the complicated problems of 
Lutheran unity. What the committees of 
the American Lutheran Church and Mis- 
souri Synod had actually done was to 
reach agreement regarding matters on 
doctrine on which they have disputed 
since 1867. 

If both churches approve the agree- 
ment, the ALC and Missouri Synod may 
then declare “fellowship” with each other. 
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It will then be permissible for a mem- 
ber of an ALC congregation to receive 
the Lord’s Supper in a Missouri Synod 
church. An ALC pastor would be per- 
mitted to preach in a Missouri church. At 
pyesent this is not officially allowed. 

Doctrinal discussions between the Mis- 
souri Synod and American Lutheran 
Church have been underway for 20 years. 
A partial agreement had been reached in 
1938. 

A big question in the doctrinal discus- 
sions was whether people are converted to 
Christian faith “by the grace and power 
of God alone” or “in part also by the 
co-operation of man himself, by man’s 
right conduct, his right attitude . . . his 
refraining from willful resistance.” Cor- 
rect Lutheran doctrine is that man has 
no part in his own conversion. To be- 
lieve otherwise is the heresy of synergism. 
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ADVERTISEMENT FOR PosTWAR FILM 
Large audiences 


Germans make film. 

First postwar film produced under 
church direction in Germany is now 
showing to crowds in key cities. It hag 
been seen in Hamburg, Hannover 
Munich, Stuttgart, Frankfurt. In Wuerz- 
burg, Bavaria (population 62,000) 43,000 
came to see it during a three-week run. 

Story of “The Night Watch” (Die 
Nachtwache) is of a Protestant pastoi 
who becomes director of a deaconesy 
hospital. He meets many people who are 
hardened against the influence of Chris: 
tianity. The chief physician at the hos 
pital tells him, “You pastors are just like 


” 
_ anyone else. 


The pastor is completely shaken by 
the accidental death of his little daughter 
After a severe emotional struggle, hi 
faith triumphs. “In the darkness tha 
engulfs the people of our time, God give 
us the light of faith,’ he is told. “Wit? 
this light we must Keep the night wate? 
until His day comes.” | 

The picture closes with a celebratioy 
of the Lord’s Supper, with a choir sing 
ing the Preface, “It is truly meet, righ 
and salutary that we should at all time 
and in all places give thanks unto Thee. 

Great artistic skill is shown in the film 
ing, which was done at Goettinger an 
Munich. Commissioner for film produc 
tion of the Evangelical Church in Ger 
many is Rev. Werner Hess of Frankfur 


Congregationalist criticizes court 

A dark cloud over Brooklyn w* 
clearly visible in Cleveland, Ohio, whe! 
the General Council executive comm | 
tee of the Congregational Christi: 
Churches met there on Feb. 9. The da‘ 
cloud was the ruling of Justice Mei’ 
Steinbrink in Brooklyn Supreme Cov) 
that the General Council had no rigs! 
to engineer a Congregational Christi+/ 
merger with the Evangelical and Re 
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formed Church. 

“If the judgment blocks the merger,” 
said a Congregationalist spokesman last 
week, “it will be the first time in the his- 
tory of the country that a denomination 
has been restrained by a civil court from 
etting together with another denomina- 
tion. Such a ruling would affect the 
whole Christian world. We could be 
compelled to appeal to the limits of our 
ability.” The case would probably be 
ppealed to the Supreme Court. 

The church merger, creating a United 

‘Church of Christ with nearly 2 million 
members, was scheduled for completion 
in June. 
No further legal action can be taken 
until Justice Steinbrink enters his declara- 
tory judgment which may clear up some 
questions about the decision he an- 
nounced in the merger case late last 
month. 


What rights has the court? 

It will be very serious for all Prot- 
stants, said a church official this month, 
if civil courts can establish their right to 
prevent a church from changing its style 
of government. “Only in those countries 
where there is a state church,” he said, 
“can a civil court rule on a church’s 
polity.” 

Congregational Christian churches 
have claimed to be self-governing. Their 
only centralized denominational machin- 
‘ery has been their General Council, 
which had no power over any congrega- 
tion. The Evangelical and Reformed 
‘Church has centralized denominational 
authority in its synod and general synod. 

Justice Steinbrink stated in his ruling 
‘that ordinarily a civil court has no au- 
thority in “controversies over theological 
questions and matters ecclesiastical in 
character.” Where such controversies “in- 
volve civil or property rights,” he said, 
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the court has jurisdiction. 

He said the merger plan for the United 
Church of Christ “provides for machinery 
which has in it the dangerous possibil- 
ities of a general overall body usurping 
the interest and property rights of 
churches in all that they have created 
in the past, excepting their own imme- 
diate and separate church property.” 


ae ee mS 
PRAYER OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
. at Douglasville, Georgia 


Power of prayer 

In Douglasville, Georgia, a textile mill 
had been closed since last March. Bap- 
tist minister Claude Rainwater assembled 
unemployed workers to pray for reopen- 
ing the mill. “Lay the problem before 
the Lord in daily prayer,” he advised. 

One result of the prayers was that a 
generous supply of clothing and food 
was given to the mill workers when peo- 
ple learned about their situation. 

In New York City, where the water 
supply was dangerously down to 43 per 
cent of capacity in the big reservoirs, 
prayers for rain were said in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. There had been some rain off 
and on since then, but not enough to 
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insure against shortage this summer. 

In Mont Tremblant, Quebec, Roman 
Catholics went to their churches to pray 
for snow. The ski ranges were bare, and 
tourist hotels were empty. “Unless it 
snows it means starvation,” said the Rev. 
Charles H. Deslauriers. Tourist trade dur- 
ing the skiing season is one of the com- 
munity’s major assets. 

Prayers were said in churches and the 
parish schools for a week. Then came 
the snow—two feet deep—and the skiing 
was all right. 


Churches and bomb 

Not many churchmen had public state- 
ments to make in early February when 
President Harry Truman said he had or- 
dered full-speed forward on making a 
hydrogen super-bomb. 

Pacifists were prompt with protests 
_ (A. J. Mustie of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation .. . Dr. John Hayes Holmes... 
Dr. Paul Scherer). They said “it is now 
clear that the idea that defense and se- 
curity can be gained through atomic 
armament is a delusion. . . . It is not a 
question of what man’s wisdom concludes 
but of what the will of God as seen in 
Christ reveals.” 

From the Vatican came word that if 
people such as the Americans, who are 
among those “most interested in peace,” 
are driven to such a grave decision, “it 
means there is no other way out.” 


Door open to refugees 

This month the U.S. Congress seemed 
to be on the verge of opening up its 1948 
DP law, to permit 320,000 immigrants 
rather than the 205,000 originally spec- 
ified. The bill pending in the Senate 
would allow to be included among the 
DP immigrants a considerable number of 
refugees of German ancestry (Volks- 
deutsche) who had been driven from 


» those made possible for displaced per 


Poland, Czechoslovakia, and elsewhere as 
a result of the Potsdam agreement. 
Number of DPs in the European camps 
is now down to 590,000. None of these 
are of German ancestry. There are moré 
than 10 million refugees in Germany 
alone who were expelled from othe: 
countries immediately after the war be. 
cause their forefathers were German. — 
Dr. Stewart W. Herman and othe: 
Americans working on resettlement prob: 
lems in Europe asked last month tha 
from 150,000 to 200,000 Volksdeutsch« 
“be given the privilege of immigration 
to the U.S.A. under similar conditions te 


sons.” Canada has already received ; 
considerable number of this group o@ 
refugees. 

A recent report from Germany state 
that in the western zones there ar 
8,159,000 DPs and refugees. Larges 
numbers are in Bavaria (2,060,000) an» 
Lower Saxony (2,056,000). 

In Schleswig-Holstein the rotugele 
numbering 1,039,000, are one-third © 
the present population. They are qua: 
tered in homes of other residents an 
are at great disadvantage in competin» 
for jobs when unemployment is sever: 

There are 300,000 Volksdeutsche re’ 
ugees in Austria. They have no citizer 
ship papers, no adequate housing, litt’ 
work. Protestant and Roman Cathol! 
ieaders met last month at Salzburg to pla 
an appeal to world public opinion on by» 
half of these peopie. 


New Bible coming 

First draft of the Revised Standay 
Version of the Old Testament had be 
finished, announced Dr. Luther .* 
Weigle last month. Fifteen scholars hi 
been at work 12 years. They have un’! 
autumn of 1951 to change and corre= 
their work. Publication date for the ne’ 
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SCHOLARS AT WoRK 
Bible translation must be finished by September of next year 


}translation will be Sept. 28, 1952. 

} A revised version of the New Testa- 
ment was published in 1945. Already 2 
Jmillion copies of this translation have 
Hbeen sold. Translators have tried to put 
the Scriptures, originally in Hebrew and 
#Greek, into clear, up-to-date English. 
j They have also taken into account new 
: knowledge regarding the Biblical text 
acquired since the most familiar English 
}Bible, the King James Version, was pub- 
Hlished in 1611. 


}Missouri and ULC scholars co-operate 
} Cornerstone of Lutheran theology con- 
sists of a big volume called The Beok of 
Concord. It contains the three creeds 
| commonly accepted by Christians (Apos- 
tles, Nicene, Athanasian), and six con- 
fessional writings from the 16th-century 
| Lutheran Reformation. : 
| A big problem for students of Lu- 
| theran theology is that no English trans- 
lation of The Book of Concord is now in 
print. Concordia Publishing House of the 
Missouri Synod has sold out its edition 
' which contains the English along with the 
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German and Latin texts. The United Lu- 
theran Publication House has no more 
copies of the H. E. Jacobs translation 
completed in 1882. 

For eight years the ULPH has been 
underway with a new translation, assigned 
to Dr. John C. Mattes of Wartburg 
Seminary of the American Lutheran 
Church. Dr. Mattes died in 1948 after 
finishing a first draft. His work has been 
completed by Dr. Lloyd M. Wallick, and 
was scheduled for publication in 1950. 

Last month the ULC Board of Pub- 
lication approved an agreement with the 
Concordia Publishing House. Missouri 
Synod scholars, it was agreed, will share 
in final revision of the new translation. 

Details were worked out at a confer- 
ence on Dec. 29.. Missouri Synod rep- 
resentatives were Dr. F. E. Mayer of the 
Concordia faculty and Dr. W. H. Eifert 
of Indianapolis, representing the Con- 
cordia Publishing House. ULC represen- 
tatives were Dr. Theodore G. Tappert 
of the Philadelphia Seminary faculty, Dr. 
Wallick, ULPH Executive Secretary H. 
Torrey Walker, and Dr. G. Elson Ruff. 
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World News Notes 


Pension problem 
CoMPANY PENSIONS are meeting some 


opposition from employees over 65 years 
of age. A place on the shelf has no at- 
traction for them. They'd rather work. 

Employers are puzzled on what to do. 
They ask, “Shall we retire people at 65 
and lose seme valuable men, or let them 
stay on the job?” There are many older 
workers who would rather work on full 
pay than live at leisure on partial pay. 
The Singer Manufacturing Company de- 
cided in the case of a man past 70— 
whose family requested that he be re- 
tired—that “He's a good worker, and if 
he wants to work we aren’t going to force 
him out.” 

One thing must be considered by the 
ultimate contributors of the pension funds 
—the taxpayers. The number of Amer- 
icans over 65 has more than tripled since 
1900—an increase from 3 to 11 millions, 
with 15 millions the number in the com- 
paratively near future. Pensions for this 
growing proportion of the nation’s pop- 
ulation must be met by taxes on the earn- 
ing public. 


Penalizing the British 

PauL HOFFMAN, administrator of the 
Marshall Plan, may have to take strong 
action to keep the British Government 
behaving properly. It seems that Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps has broken his promise to 
stop the practice of fixing higher prices 
for export goods than are charged in the 
home market. Italy has been the chief 
sufferer from this discrimination. 

Hoffman intends, in the periodical set- 
tlements, to hold back from Britain’s 
share of the ECA funds the amount ex- 
tracted from each nation by this practice, 
and hand it over to the nations affected in 
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the form of a bonus. The total penalty te 
Britain will be about $50 million. | 

British planners, however, are dis- 
turbed about some developments in U.S 
economic affairs. They want a guarant 
that the U.S. will not run into serious ec 
nomic trouble, before they (the British 
are willing to give up their plans to i 
sulate their country from some of thy 
trouble they see brewing in the US. ane 
in some of the nations in Europe. They 
wonder how the U.S. could intelligenth 
push other countries into specific forms o} 
economic planning when it has no partic 
ular co-ordinated plan of its own for th 
discernible future. 


Adaptable corporation 
THE Hupson Bay CoMPANY, once th 
symbol of romance and adventure in 
mote areas of North America in pursu’ 
of costly furs, survives in a greatly moe 
ified form in the world of today. Th 
Eskimo still brings furs to the most di- 
tant of trading-posts at Tukluk on th 
Arctic Ocean, 300 miles within the Arct 
Circle, and the U.S. markets still absox 
the larger portion of each season’s take « 
choice pelts. Nevertheless the company: 
chief assets and greatest money earne 
are the 20 department stores in 6 out » 
10 of Canada’s provinces, having b& 

come the third largest retailing chain 
Canada. Born when Shakespeare hs 
only recently died, and Paradise Lost w 
a bright new creation in the world of Er 
lish literature, the Company has refu 
to retire on age—280 years old and t' 
second-oldest incorporated concern in t 
world. It is constantly renewing its your 
with periodic changes of methods a 
merchandise to meet business needs. 
—JULIUS F. SEEBACF 
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RETIREMENT OF Dr. James Shera 
Montgomery as Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives after 29 years of service 
is the occasion for this brief report re- 
4 garding the chaplains in House and Sen- 
ate. 

I have known four chaplains during 
my stay in Washington: ZeBarney T. 
‘Phillips, Frederick Brown Harris, and 
‘Peter Marshall in the Senate, and Dr. 
‘Montgomery in the House. : 
The members of the Congress whom 
I know best sincerely believe that the 
ij/men who have served in these offices ren- 
der worth-while and constructive serv- 
ice. The price a clergyman pays in being 
on hand every day at noon, together with 
the time required to prepare the prayers 
that are said, they feel, are well spent. 
Dr. Montgomery has thought out his 
pprayers in the evening, written them in 
the morning, and offered them at noon. 


As FAR BACK as Dr. Montgomery 
‘Nknows, the House has had daily prayer, 
‘but not until recently has the Senate, 
“fwhich had prayer only on legislative 
“days. That meant that if the Senate ad- 
‘| journed, the next session was opened with 
i) prayer. If it recessed, there was no prayer, 
“since the legislative day carried over. In 
‘Jone session, as I recall, ZeBarney Phillips 
made only three: or four prayers during 
i}the entire session. 

§ Some of us thought this was disrespect- 
‘ful to God. We sold the late Senator 
James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania, on the 
Sneed of daily prayer. ‘He and Senator 
Neely of West Virginia put through the 
bill and ever since the Senate has had 
# daily prayer, as the House has done. 


Attendance 
A CASUAL VISITOR in the gallery at the 
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CHAPLAINS IN CONGRESS 


opening of the day’s session can easily 
get the impression from the average at- 
tendance at these prayer periods that the 
time and preparation put forth by the 
chaplain are not valued very highly by 
members of the Congress. The printing of 
these prayers in the Congressional Record, 
together with the bound volumes, does 
give them very wide circulation. Perhaps 
the most valuable part of the chaplain’s 
work, after all, is his personal ministry 
to the members of the Congress and their 
families. 

Dr. Montgomery has been elected 
Chaplain Emeritus with full salary for 
life. He has served 65 years in the min- 
istry and is now 87. He has served under 
seven speakers: Gillette, Ramey, Long- 
worth, Garner, Bankhead, Martin, and 
Rayburn. His remarkable voice, even at 
his advanced age, has been a big asset. 

Dr. Montgomery has lived in the 
Methodist Building, just a block from the 
Capitol, and his task has been easier than 
that of those who live miles away. He 
has given himself generously to the mem- 
bers of Congress and their families. “I 
don’t know this latter Congress so well 
for I have not been well myself,” he told 
me. He has been particularly cheered in 
his service by the response of the Roman 
Catholics. 


The new man 

Dr. BERNARD BRASKAMP, who has sup- 
plied for chaplains in both houses more 
than any other pastor in Washington, was 
chosen as Dr. Montgomery’s successor. 
He has been pastor of Gunton Temple 
Presbyterian Church on upper 16th St. 
for many years. He has led in about 200 
prayers on the Hill in the past 10 years. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


EXPLAINING “THE DIFFERENCE” 


By HENRY ENDRESS 


On a motion picture screen United Lutherans will see a vivid 


picture of what a church college ought to do for its students 


“Tr’s PACKED with conviction!” 

That’s what a pastor said to me after 
seeing The Difference, the ULCA motion 
picture produced to spearhead the cur- 
rent Christian Higher Education Year 
appeal for $6,000,000 for our 14 colleges 
and nine seminaries. 

My answer was, “It’s because this film 
is filled with true experiences from the 
lives of men and women who attended 
our ULCA colleges. It’s dramatic testi- 
mony to our belief that our colleges must 
be before all else, Christian. 

Many persons helped write this script. 
Suggestions, stories, and incidents were 
contributed by a college president, a semi- 
nary. professor, and numerous graduates 
and students of our colleges and semi- 
naries, Even one pastor’s letter to his 
congregation gave us two important 
scenes in the production! 

Through the magic of imagination, 
all ideas and experiences were boiled 
down into the college career of Paul 
Reed, the leading character of The Dif- 
ference. And the college shown—Luther 
Memorial College—is no one institution, 
but a composite of all ULC schools. 


WHY WAS THIS motion picture made? 

The church wanted you, its members, 
to see and feel for yourselves the differ- 
ence in Christian higher education, For 
again and again we have heard these 
questions asked: 

“Why should I support a church col- 
lege? .. . Why should my son and daugh- 
ter go to a church college?” 
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“What is there different about thea 
schools of the church?” 
You are now asked to give to CHEY- 
You deserve—and are getting—straight- 
from-the-shoulder answers to these ques- 
tions. The film narrator sets these ie 


tions up before the audience and then 


‘proceeds to tell the story of Paul Reed. 


Paul enters Luther Memorial College 
somewhat against his will and proceeds 
to fight everything the college stands for 
We see the influence of faculty, admin= 
istration officers, and fellow students 
upon him, Something finally happens in 
side of him and he tries to make his Uncle 
Bill Sanders understand. 


PAUL AND MR, SANDERS are standing if} 
a dormitory room on commencement day 

“Don’t you see, Uncle Bill,” says Paull 
“this college tries to make us see tha? 
Christ is at the center of everything we 
are and have. It tries to help us toware: 
a decision to Serve Christ wherever we 
are and in whatever we do.” 

There you have the basic aim of every 
church college which takes its Christiar 
mission seriously. ; 


In another scene from The Difference 
President Scott of Luther Memorial Col 
lege talks with Dean Conrad about hip 
visits to congregations of the church, 

“When the people of the church hea 
what our church college is doing, an 
when they understand that we're an arry 
of the congregation serving their youth, 
he said, “they respond.” 

This arm—Christian higher educatio# 
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PAUL REED (right) gets a warning from the sophomore about keeping freshman rules. From the 
Wstart he was out of step with the other students. His friend, Barbara Thompson (played by Ruth 
Tobey Sargent), he!ped him make the adjustment to life as it is lived at the church college 


INFLUENCE of Christian teachers on the students is portrayed through the role of Thomas Nelson 


i (center), professor of biology. He helps Paul Reed develop new friendships during a laboratory 


fsession. The church college teaches the sciences, but aims at character development too 
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DEAN CONRAD and President Scott of Luther Memorial College discuss Paul Reed's record ij 
this scene from “The Difference.’ Personal attention to the progress made by each student get 
top priority at a church college. As a result, Paul Reed gets a new attitude toward life 


- = 


CHITTA RANJAN (left), from the ULC's mission field in India, enrolls at Luther Memorial Colleg 
He helps Paul Reed understand what Christian faith means to those who live in a land where mo» 
people don't have it. The role of the Indian student was played by a young man from Pakistan 
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BY COMMENCEMENT DAY, when Paul Reed receives his diploma from President Scott, he has a 


new slant on life. He has decided that his chief purpose will be to be useful to others, as an expres- 
sion of Christian conviction. He had given up the idea of looking out for himself first 


BARBARA THOMPSON greets her proud father on Commencement Day. She and Paul have an 
"understanding." The part of Barbara was played by Ruth Tobey and that of her father by Luther 
Vestergard. Both actors are, in real-life, members of St. Matthew's Lutheran Church in Hollywood 
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—now needs special strength from the 
body of the church. .They need that re- 
sponse of which Dr. Stott speaks. 


{ 

Tue CHEY MOTION PICTURE was pro- 
duced for the United Lutheran Church 
by Cathedral Films in Hollywood. Head- 
ing the cast as Paul Reed is Dick Jones, 
well-known during the war for his radio 
portrayal of Henry Aldrich. 

For the college president, Dr. Robert 
Scott, we brought back Grandon Rhodes 
who played the role of Pastor Dwight 
Shelby in Like a Mighty Army. Dean 
Conrad is that beloved Lutheran actor, 
Frank Reicher, who was our ‘missionary 
in And Now I See. Uncle Bill Sanders 
is William Bevan, one of Hollywood’s 
foremost feature players. 

The Screen Actor’s. Guild could not 
furnish us with a young Indian actor to 
play the role of Chitta Ranjan, the stu- 
dent from the Indian mission field. So 
we interviewed the Indian students at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
and selected Ved Sethi from Pakistan. 
He is a graduate of a Presbyterian college 
in India and is studying film editing at 
UCLA under the sponsorship of the New 
Delhi Press Service. 

Ved was thrilled with the opportunity 
to play the role of the Christian student 
from India. It was his first acting job 
but he turned in a remarkable perform- 
ance and without fluffing one of his lines! 


Tue cast had its share of Lutheran 
performers, too, There was Ruth Lee, 
who plays the role of Paul’s mother. And 
then two members from St. Matthew’s 
Church, North Hollywood: Ruth Tobey 
Sargent, who plays: Barbara Thompson, 
and Luthér Vestergard who takes the role 
of her father, Fred Thompson. Mr. 
Vestergard, as a matter of fact, is lay 
assistant to Pastor Edward N. Spirer, 

John T. Coyle, vice president of Cathe- 
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7 
dral Films who directed all ULCA stew- 
ardship films, directed The Difference, 
too. Pastor James K. Friedrich, Cathe- 
dral Films president, again collaborated in 
supervision. And, as usual, our ULCA 
pastors and laymen from the entire Los 
Angeles area came into the Cathedral 
studios and outdoor locations to watch 
the shooting and to act as consultants. 


WHAT DID HoLtLtywoop and Los An- 
geles do, in a special way, to help Pros 
duce this film? Take a look— 

We needed exterior scenes of a college 
campus and buildings. So, City College 


of Los Angeles opened its gates to us. 


Scenes inside college buildings were 
“shot” on the Cathedral stages. Realistic 
sets were built by Frank Dexter & Son. 
construction men who are members of 
Hollywood Lutheran Church. They used 
year book pictures from ULCA colleges 
as models for these sets. To “dress” these 
college rooms, materials were gatherec 
from the colleges and universities of the 
Los Angeles area. 

The biology lecture room and lab, for 
example, was outfitted by the biology 
departments of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles and John Marshal” 
High School, Pasadena. Automobile anc 
truck loads of charts, microscopes, slides: 
bunson burners, plaster models, stuffec 
birds and reptiles, and jars of preserveé 
animals and organs were brought inte 
the studio—and at no expense to us. 

Two, biology professors were on hane 
to see that everything was technically 
correct. One from UCLA and the other 
J. P. Lane, head of the science depart 
ment at John Marshall High School. Mr 
Lane is a member of Trinity Luthera 
Church, Pasadena. 

Gowns, caps, and hoods were needew 
for faculty, administration, and graduate’ 
for commencement day scenes. Thii! 
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in rental fees. But Loyola University in 
Los Angeles came to the rescue and pro- 
vided all the mortar board hats, academic 
tobes, and hoods we needed—without 


charge. Even the Hollywood Reporter, 
daily news magazine, thought this was 
a fact of special interest. It said: 

“Isadore Cohen, Jewish wardrobe man 
of Cathedral Films (headed by Dr. James 
K. Friedrich, Episcopalian clergyman), 
has arranged to borrow caps and gowns 
from Loyola University (Roman Cath- 
olic) for a college motion picture being 
produced for the United Lutheran Church 
in America!” 


THERE ARE SEVERAL factory sequences 
in the film and, since it was too costly 
for the cast and technicians to go to an 
actual factory location, a realistic manu- 
facturing plant had to be set up on the 
Cathedral sound stages. Bob Cummings, 
Los Angeles area chairman for the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement and pres- 
ident of the Southern California Brother- 
hood, came to the rescue. 

He made arrangements with the Elec- 
tric Motors Corp. to have an electric- 
motor production line brought over from 
the factory in Alhambra to the Holly- 
wood studios. A truckload of equipment 
and dozens of electric motors, in various 
Stages of assembly, were set up. 

The Student Religious Council and the 
college chapel play an important part in 

e film. Since the campus of City Col- 
lege of Los Angeles had no chapel, a 
church building had to be found in the 
general vicinity that matched the UCLA 
architecture. Rosewood Methodist 
Church came to the rescue; the exterior 
of its church was used. The chapel in- 
terior, of course, had to be typically Lu- 
theran, so-the interior of Hollywood Lu- 
theran Church was used. And it was 
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there that the first scene of The Dipereaae 


was shot on the opening day of the pro- 
duction schedule. 


As usual in Cathedral and ULCA pro-. ~ 


ductions, the schedule is opened with 
prayer. Pastor James K. Friedrich, Cathe- 
dral Films president, called the cast and 
technicians together around the Holly- 
wood Lutheran Church altar. He ex- 
plained the message that the film would 
bring to the ULCA membership and all 
Protestant churches. Then he asked Pas- 
tor R. Bertram Reed of Hollywood Lu- 
theran Church to lead in prayer . . . and 
then 80 of Hollywood's top artists and 
technicians went to work for CHEY. 


AFTER STUDYING his script, one actor 
turned to us and said, “Christ does make 
a difference on a college campus but you 
fellows from the church who bring Christ 
into the movie studio make a difference 
here, too.” 

The theme in the film that caught the 
attention of this actor—and others in 


the cast and crew—was the emphasis on 


the Christian vocation: “Whatever you 
do, whérever you are, do all to the glory 
of God.” 

“That means,” he mused, ~ 
actor, am called, 
Is that correct?” 


too, to serve Christ. 


Ves >” ve 
He ica “All my life as an actor” 
he said, “I've wanted to say things—just 


as you have me say them im this script. 


Fve felt it—this business about serving 
Christ—but never quite knew how to put — 


it in words. Thanks for the opportunity 


to say them—to myself, and through this ; 


film, to others.” 

The motion picture, The Difference, is 
finished now. Prints are in the hands of 
all synodical film distributors. They are 
scheduling a showing for your church be- 
tween now and April. 
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POOR LITTLE KIDS 


By RUBY LORNELL 


If we want to be grown-up Christians, we shall have to 


learn how fo tell the important things from the unimportant 


THE Loup wait of anguish that all-but 
shook the small confectionery at the cor- 
ner of Maple street and Third avenue 
resulted from deep and terrible tragedy. 
Red McGinnis, aged four, had lost his 
precarious hold upon his ice cream cone 
and it had fallen into a mud puddle. 

A middle-aged gentleman who wit- 
nessed the catastrophe produced seven 
cents from his pocket and gave it to Red 
McGinnis for another cone. ‘The gentle- 
man smiled and thought: “Poor little kid 
—so engrossed in an ice cream cone.” 
Whereupon the gentleman, who had 
eaten his breakfast behind a barricade 
of the financial section of the morning 
paper, proceeded to his office where he 
spent the entire day with ledgers, mort- 
gages, stocks, bonds and related items. 

He went home that evening for his 
very good dinner, read the evening paper, 
damned the Communists, and smiled tol- 
erantly at his wife's efforts to induce him 
to come with her to Bible study. It was 
nice to have some religion in the family, 
he reflected: But he hoped she wouldn't 
take it too seriously. The gentleman made 
a few business calls on the telephone, 
watched the wrestling match on the TV 
set, listened to the 11 o’clock news, and 
went to bed. 


AND IT NEVER OCCURRED to the gentle- 
man that he had a great deal in common 
with Red McGinnis. They were both 
completely engrossed in something that 
wasn’t worthy of such devotion. 

Red's reaction is understandable. Four 
years isn’t a long enough time to get 


perspective. In four years you don’t have 
time to learn that man doesn’t live by 
ice cream cones alone. It is too short a 
time in which to learn there are values in 
life that are greater than ice cream. But 
the pathetic fact is that for a larger num- 
ber of people, 40 years isn’t a long enough 
time to learn that either. | 

Millions of people have a mental im- 
age of a huge, super-duper ice cream 
cone. The cone is made of 30 or 40 years 
of hoped-for time remaining on this 
earth. The ice cream is compounded of 
an excellent job with high pay, a big car. 
a lovely home, automatic gadgets, good 
food, prestige, a lot of fun, and for some 
a dash of C-E (Christmas-Easter} church, 
membership for an extra frosting of re- 
spectability. 

Sometimes, when the ice cream ha® 
fallen into a mud puddle, the lament i# 
infinitely worse than that of Red McGin 
nis. So fierce has it been, indeed, tha? 
sometimes the cone itself has beer 


crumpled and discarded. | 


It’s NoT THAT stocks and bonds ant 
mortgages and ice cream cones aren” 
important. They are important—almosi' 
frighteningly so. The whole economi: 
framework has a tremendous bearing o* 
the lives of all of us. Because of its pre 
found impact on the human personalit) 
it is doubly important that those wh» 
are involved in it—and that is all of us—~ 
must realize that it is of secondary im? 
portance. Why? For the simple reaso» 
that no material satisfactions can, in any 
of themselves, ever bring us to the ful 
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illment of the purpose for which we 
were created. ‘ 

Just as the adult realizes that ice cream 
sones are, after all, rather trivial, so the 
nature Christian recognizes that all ma- 
erial values are of secondary importance. 
de understands that getting all the goods 
n this world will not bring him a sense 
f fulfillment. He knows the truth of the 
vords of the great Saint Augustine: 
‘Thou hast made us for Thyself, and we 
ire restless until we rest in Thee.” 

So much of our bitterness and frustra- 
ion stem from the fact that we live in 
| world of unreality. We fail to recognize 
he stuff of which we are made, and the 
yurpose of the creation. It is that failure 
O understand our real nature that leads 
is to devote an exaggerated proportion 
9’ our time and money and energy to 
matters of secondary importance. 


THE OTHER DAY I saw a two-year-old 
yurst into tears and stamp her little foot 
lefiantly because the puppy in the wall- 
yaper wouldn’t come outside to play with 
er. When she is wise enough to under- 
tand the nature of wallpaper puppies, 
he won’t waste her energy on that par- 
icular ambition impossible of fulfillment. 
Yet countless adults are doing that 
‘very day. They are trying to satisfy the 
eep, primary, hungers of the human soul 
vith satisfactions that are too small. 

We are created as spiritual creatures, 
sndowed with a most marvelous physical 
yody to be as a servant to the immortal 
pirit. When we reverse the order, and 
dlace the satisfaction of physical wants 
irst, when we place the matters of sec- 
mdary importance in first place, we are 
vasting our energies on ambitions that 
ire impossible of fulfillment. 

_ It is easy enough to agree with all of 
his, isn’t it? Like reciting the First Com- 
S adment. But I rather suspect the devil 
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takes delight in listening to our prattle 
and contrasting it with our lives. 

It is of little hindrance to his work to 
have us parrot the Scriptures: “Seek ye 
first his kingdom and his righteousness, 
and these things shall be added unto you” 
—and then spend 99 per cent of our 
time, money and energy seeking every- 
thing else first. 

Sunday must give the devil a great deal 
of pain when erring mortals assemble 
together to confess their sins and seek 
the grace of God. But undoubtedly they 
furnish him genuine pleasure, too, in the 
number of church members who stay - 
home from worship to cook the dinner, 
or to play golf, or to work on the new 
house. He must delight in the fact that 
we spend so unbelievably much money 
on everything else and give such pitiful 
leftovers to the Church of Christ. 


The devil must chuckle when he sees 
church organizations so involved in all 
the other aspects of their existence that 
they haven’t time to seek to learn more 
of God’s ways and His Truth. And he 
must fairly. dance with glee when the 
members of a household are so busy they 
have time neither for private prayer nor 
prayer together. Perhaps he weeps for 
joy at the sight of the Christian who is so 
preoccupied with little affairs that he has 
no time or energy or inclination to be. 
used as the Lord’s mouthpiece in clNG) 
and economic life. 

And I wonder if perhaps the Almighty 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who created us for the incredibly glorious 
purpose of fellowship with Him—lI won- 
der, does He perhaps look upon us, and 
with His heart breaking as on Golgotha, 
does He sigh and say: “Poor little kids— 
when ‘will they grow up and learn there 
is something greater-than ice cream 
cones?” 
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College for Canadians | 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


a aes eS : he se 


At Waterloo, Ontario, Lutherans have a rapidly growin 


college and theological seminary. They need new building 


QUESTION: What United Lutheran 
Church college offers four years of train- 
ing, yet gives no degrees to its graduates? 

ANSWER: Waterloo College. 

QUESTION: What is the only Lutheran 
institution of higher learning with univer- 
. sity standing in the Dominion of Canada? 

ANSWER: Waterloo College. 

QUESTION: Which of the ULC’s 14 col- 
leges has shown the largest percentage 
increase in enrollment since 1925? 

ANSWER: Waterloo College. 

QUESTION: Where have nearly two- 
thirds of the pastors now serving in the 
Canada and Nova Scotia Synods of the 
United Lutheran Church been trained? 

ANSWER: Waterloo Seminary. 

Waterloo College and Seminary, lo- 
cated in Waterloo, Ontario, date only to 
1911, when the seminary was established. 
Only Saskatoon Seminary (established in 
1913) and Northwestern Seminary 
(1920) are younger. Waterloo College, 
organized in 1924, is second to Hartwick 
College (1928) for “youngest” honors 
among ULC colleges. 

Before 1911 pastors for the Canadian 
synods came from Kropp Seminary in 
Germany or from the United States. It 
was the feeling of Lutheran leaders in 
the Dominion that pastors trained in 
Canada could better shepherd congrega- 
tions there. That conviction led to the 
establishment of Waterloo Seminary by 
the Canada Synod and the Synod of Cen- 
tral Canada. 

At first, a “college school”—a board- 
_ ing school offering high school and pre- 
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paratory courses—supplied the seminar 
with most of its students. But Canad: 
Synod leaders were not satisfied with thi 
arrangement, which actually was a semi 
nary with a private high school. In 192: 
the academy department raised its stand 
ards, affiliated with the University o 

“Western Ontario at London, and be 
came the first senior arts college of th 
Lutheran Church in Canada. 


WATERLOO HAS ALWAYS been owne’ 
and operated by the Canada Synod i 
co-operation with the Nova Scotia Synoe 
Affiliation with the’ university does ne 


nterfere in any way with the church’s 
yperation of the college. The faculty is 
elected and supported by the synods 
hrough elected representatives to the 
yoard of governors, which is responsible 
or the administration. 

However, under the Canadian system 
wf higher education, degrees are granted 
mly by universities. Therefore, through 
he affiliation with the University of 
Nestern Ontario, Waterloo College grad- 
lates do their studying on the campus 
yf their alma mater, but receive degrees 
rom the university 65 miles away. 

Waterloo is not a large college. In the 
juarter-century of its existence, it has 
raduated over 350. Of these, about 75 
lave become elementary and high school 
nstructors, seven are now serving on the 
aculties of colleges and universities. 
Over 50 ministers from the Waterloo 
ampus are serving the United Lutheran 
Shurch in the Canada, Nova Scotia, 
Vestern Canada, Michigan, Texas, Pitts- 
urgh, Ohio, New York, Central Penn- 
ylvania and Northwest synods. The Rev. 
.. E. L. Irschick, class of 1919, is cur- 
ently serving the ULC as a missionary in 
he Guntur District of India. 
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Business has attracted about 45  stu- 
dents from the campus, while law and 
medicine have claimed another 15, Over 
half-a-hundred former coeds are now 
Canadian housewives or professional 
women, many of them active church- 
women in their respective communities. 


AMONG WATERLOO’s prominent alumni 
are: Dr. Nils Willison, the first graduate 
of Waterloo Seminary in 1914, former 
president of Saskatoon College and Semi- 
nary. Dr. Willison has been ’a familiar 
figure at conventions of the United Lu- 
theran Church, was ULCA representative 
at the Copenhagen and Lund sessions of 
the Lutheran World Federation. 

Dr. Austin A. Zinck, former president- 
professor at the Waterloo institution, is 
an alumnus now serving as pastor of Re- 
deemer Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
He, too, has been active at ULCA con- 
ventions, has served on boards and agen- 
cies of the church and has authored sev- 
eral useful books. 

Waterloo also trained Dr. C. H. Whit- 
teker, president of the Nova Scotia Synod 

. the Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher, di- 
rector of the Canadian Christian Higher 
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Education Year appeal .. . the Rey. Nor- 
man Berner, book editor at the United 
Lutheran Publication House. 

The Rev. Clifton L. Monk, executive 
secretary of Canadian Lutheran World 
Relief, is a Waterloo graduate, as is the 
Rey. Homer Berner, now serving the 
ULC’s Board of American Missions in 
organizing the first ULC congregation in 
Idaho. 

Others calling Waterloo their alma 
mater are: the Rev. Arthur Buehlow, 
president of the Waterloo College board 
of governors and a member of the Board 
of Education of the United Lutheran 
Church; and Waterloo College’s present 
dean, the Rev. Lloyd H. Schaus, who 
studied on the campus between 1930 and 
1937. 

Graduates who are well known in their 
fields of service include: Prof. Frederick 
Ahrens, German department professor 
at Gettysburg College; Prof. Herbert 
Kalbfleisch, German professor at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario; Dr. Carl F. 
Klinck, former dean, now heads the Eng- 
lish department at UWO; Dr. Walter 
Koerber, doing outstanding work with 
mentally retarded children in Toronto; 
and Louis Hagey, prominent Brantford, 
Ontario, attorney. 

Of the 107 pastors now serving in the 
Canada Synod, at least 50 per cent are 
Waterloo Seminary graduates. 


THE GROWTH of Waterloo College and 
Seminary has been steady. Five years 
ago the entire college enrollment totaled 
67 students. This year registration is 215. 
Approximately 70 of these are Luther- 
ans. A large part of the student body is 
composed of young men and women from 
the large Lutheran congregations of 


WATERLOO’S SECOND GENERATION 
... they like the place 
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' Kitchener-Waterloo, the twin cities ¢ 


Ontario. | 

With 215 attending classes, Waterloo 
problem is space. The present buildin 
(see cut, page 21) has classroom facilitie 
for about 100 but by careful schedulin 
of classrooms plus patience on the pa 
of students and faculty, the crowded cor 
ditions are endured. 

The main building houses administr: 
tive offices and classrooms for both sem 
nary and college. Property valuation | 
$250,000. The college operates withou 
any debt, and has $30,000 endowment. 

Two loyal alumni groups lend suppo: 
‘to the college’s efforts for improvemen 
Seminary alumni are currently collectin 
funds for the endowing of a chair in Ens 
lish Bible. Graduates of the colleg 
through their alumni association, ar 
soliciting a $20,000 fund to add to th 
endowment. F 

Largely due to the crowded condition 
in the main building, the college an 
seminary library is inadequate. With ove 
12,500 volumes, the library  seatin 
capacity of 30 students limits its poten 
tial use. 

Similarly, the chapel is too small to ac 
commodate the student body at one time 
The same situation exists in the dining 
room. 


BUT ALL OF THIS will be changed as 
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esult of the Christian Higher Education 
Year appeal for $6 million among ULCA 
congregations. A successful campaign this 
ear will bring to Waterloo a total of more 
han $300,000. The Canada Synod will 
eek to give the college and seminary 
$125,250, the Nova Scotia Synod is rais- 
ng $16,500, and a large contribution 
vill come to Waterloo from all ULC 
ynods through the “special aid” fund. 

Waterloo authorities have indicated 
hat these funds will be used in the con- 
truction of a building which will provide 
nuch-needed classroom space. This, in 
urn, will release space in the present 
nain building for increased administrative 
ind dormitory facilities. Some change of 
ylans will be required if the college de- 
ides on a much-discussed relocation in 
<itchener. 

This year a small number of students 
iad to be turned away because residence 
acilities were not available. No longer 
vill this situation prevail after the CHEY 
ippeal. 

Because Waterloo College and Semi- 
lary are growing! From 1925 until 1947, 
vhile the twin cities of Kitchener-Water- 
00 were showing a 46 per cent increase 
n population and the Canada Synod 
nembership was growing by. 41-per cent, 
he college and seminary expanded by 
239 per cent! 


CANADIAN Lutherans and citizens of 
Waterloo are vitally interested in the col- 
ege. In 1948-49, the Waterloo expansion 
srogram attracted $70,000 from Canada 
synod Lutherans. This fund has been 
cept intact, will serve as a credit on the 
$100,000 quota of CHEY. 

Canadians are giving solid support to 
he CHEY appeal this year. They feel as 


Waterloo President Helmut T. Lehmann 
did when he said: ““CHEY is an enterprise 
which will either close or open the door 
to a brighter future for Waterloo. If 
CHEY fails, the door to growth will be 
closed tight and it will take a Jong time 
to pry it open again. If CHEY succeeds 
—and I believe with all my heart it will— 
the door of opportunity for progress will 
open wide, and the impact of the Lu- 
theran Church through its institutions of 
higher learning in Canada will be felt in 
an ever-increasing measure.” 

CHEY Director Mehlenbacher also 
said recently: “The Church . . . must 
work while it is day. Her schools: of 
sturdy truth.must grow to meet the call 
for men who go as leaven through the 
land. . . . The need for Christian Higher 
Education draws us forward. May God 
give us clearer vision to understand that 
we lose what we spend on ourselves, but 
multiply a thousandfold the gifts we bring 
to Him.” 


WATERLOO’S RECORD is written across 
Canada in Lutheran pulpits, in college 
and high school classrooms, and in the 
homes of hundreds of Canadians. Its 
rapid and continued growth over the 
past quarter-century, the high caliber of 
the young men and women who have been 
educated on its campus prove the value 
of the 1911 investment in time, money, 
and energies. Its record would not have 
been possible except for the Lutherans 
who were vitally concerned in their 
“Christian leaders for tomorrow.” 

Christian Higher Education Year of- 
fers the United Lutheran Church an op- 
portunity for a re-investment in such 
schools as Waterloo College and Semi- 
nary! 


The best road to real progress is real religion. 


February 15, 1950 


—ToOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
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DON'T FORGET THE SALT 


By MARION WATHEN FOX 


A few pinches of kindness and thoughtfulness can 


make things taste a lot better in most anybody's life 


JERRY NICHOLS, just home from school, 
rushed into the kitchen, threw his cap on 
a chair, calling out at the top of his voice, 
“What's for dinner, Mum?” 

Mrs. Nichols, in the act of draining 
the potatoes, announced, “Something you 
like—codfish.” 

“Oh—Mum!” 

“But it’s got that white sauce with 
boiled egg in it that you like so well.” 

“Hurrah! What for dessert?” 

“Lemon pie—your favorite.” 

Mr. Nichols arrived. Soon the family 
were seated at dinner. 

“Anything new at school today, son?” 
queried the head of the house. 

“Same old grind,” sighed Jerry. “But 
—it’s Friday!” Then, evidently recalling 
something amusing, he laughed, 

“What's funny?” smiled Mrs. Nichols. 
“Let’s share it!” 

“Miss Bertram—our new 
says queer things sometimes. This morn- 
ing she called us salt.” 


teacher 


“SALT! -How come?” his father 
queried, 

“Oh, there was something in one of the 
lessons this morning about salt. She said 
that salt, though so cheap, was one of the 
most useful things in the world. She 
asked what it was used for, and I an- 
swered, right off the bat, that it kept 
things from spoiling and that it had to 
be put in lots of food, for if it wasn’t, the 
food tasted terrible. 

“I told her about that time you were 


sick and I made the oatmeal for break- 
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fast and forgot to put any salt in it and i 
tasted so bad that none of us could eat it.” 
“Good for you, Jerry!” praised hi 
father. “What did she say to that?” 
“She laughed and all the kids laughed 
And that was when she said that girls ané 
boys should be like salt. To sort of keey 


“people from spoiling—cheer up old pec: 


ple, sick people and lonesome people 
She said that sometimes just a few kin» 
words from someone—even girls and boy. 
—often helped make a happy day fo 
someone. She said life tasted flat for lot 
of old people when they felt that no on) 
wanted them about and they were left ow 
of things. Think she had the right ide: 
Dad?” and now Jerry looked very ea) 
nest indeed. 


“SHE WAS RIGHT, my boy! I’m gla 
you've got a teacher like that. Educatic 
is not just learning out of books—thoug: 
of course that must be done, too—by 
building up good character in girls ars 
boys is quite as important, to my way « 
thinking, eh, Mother?” and he smiled 
his wife who was passing Jerry his gla 
of milk. 

“Certainly! But, Jerry, do you thir 
the girls and boys took it in—understor 
what she was trying to teach them?” 

“Sure we did! We're not mutts. B 
you know, Mum, what boys are like 
sort of let on they don’t understand aber 
things like that, but down in their heay 
they know all right. Just to show wh 
I mean, at recess this morning, after t 
teacher gave us that talk, most of t! 
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uae ve in Be 
Boys went about the yard playing they 
were biting someone—maybe their arm, 
and saying, ‘Gee, I like salt!’ or some- 


thing like that.” 


JERRY HAD SPENT a little too long at 
the dinner table, for he was late getting 
oft to school. He was a good two blocks 
away when he heard the bell ringing. 
But one of the primary kids—called 
Mabel—was running along in front of 
him as fast as her short legs would allow, 
and crying loudly. 

“Hey, kid, what’s the trouble?” saluted 
Jerry. 

“Oh—the big girls runned away on 
me,” she gulped between sobs. “I couldn’t 
keep up to them... and, and I don’t like 
to go all by myself!” Mabel sobbed. 

At first Jerry had no intention of slow- 
ing up for this first-grader. Then he re- 
membered salt, what the teacher had said 
about it, and the conversation at the 
dinner table. 

“T ouess life for this kid is pretty taste- 
less just now . . . spoiled for her! Sup- 
pose I try some salt!” 

“Here, kid, take hold of my hand— 
you'll go faster that way!” he said. “We'll 
beat that old bell yet. I don’t like to go 
to school alone either,’ he said. Now 
he had a firm grip of the little girl’s hand, 
and she was smiling through her tears. 
He kept on talking—to make her forget 
her troubles. “Don’t you think Miss Bert- 
‘Tam is a snazzy teacher? . . . I like her 
‘fine .. . I expect you'll soon be able to 
tead books all by yourself — won't that 
be grand!” 

The two reached the school door just 
'in time. Mabel shyly let go of Jerry’s 
hand, looked up into his face and said, 
“TI think you’re an awful nice boy!” 


THAT NIGHT the sixth-graders—Jerry’s 
class—were supposed to take their arith- 
| metics home and work out a couple of 
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problems. In his hurry to be out of 
school, Jerry forgot his, but remembered 
it before he had gone far. 

He hurried back to the schoolroom for 
the book. All the pupils had left. No 
one was in the room but the teacher. She 
was sitting behind her desk seeming very 
woe-begone, pale, tired, and discouraged 
looking. She looked up with a sigh when 
Jerry entered. 

“Gee! You look tired, Miss Bertram— 
anything I can help you with?” Somehow 
it had never dawned on him before that 
teachers ever needed a rest. 

For a moment the teacher made no 
response. Finally a smile came to her 
eyes, and she said whimsically, 

“Oh, yes, Jerry—thank you! You 
might just bring my automobile to the 
door and I'll go right off for a drive in the 
country—get the fresh air and all.” 

Surprised, Jerry stammered, 

“T didn’t know you had a car, Miss 
Bertram! But I’m afraid I.. .” 

The teacher laughed. “I don’t have a 
car. I was just thinking I’d like to get 
away somewhere, You see, I’m so tired 
after school I just get supper and go to 
bed—maybe read a little while. Well, I'd 
better get busy and put the work on the 
board for Monday.” 

“How long will that take you, do you 
think?” 2 

“Likely an hour—till probably five 
o'clock.” 


JERRY PICKED UP his arithmetic and 
left. No sooner was he out the door than 
he started to run. He was soon at home. 
He rushed into the room where his 
mother was, calling out, 

“Mother! I want you to do something 
—something important! Right away! 
Could you get the car out and take the 
teacher for a drive in the country? She’s 
tired.” 
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Hurriedly, he told his mother about 
the conversation with Miss Bertram. “You 
see the teacher needs a bit of salt,” he 
said, “just like the rest of us. I guess 
things tasted pretty flat to her. She looked 
it anyhow.” 


It wasn’t long until away sped the 
Nichols’ car to the schoolhouse. Jerry 
sat on the back seat as they started out 
a country road. They hadn’t gone more 
than two miles until Jerry, listening to 
the animated conversation of the two 
women in the front seat, was thinking, 

“The teacher looks like a different per- 
son already. Her eyes are bright .. . her 
cheeks are pink...her...” 

Just then ae turned hee head and 
exclaimed, 

“Oh, Jerry—see that brook down there 
with the elm trees by it—isn’t it beauti- 


ful? My home is in a place something 
like that.‘ Don’t the fields look gorgeous 
now? I feel 10 years younger than when 
I closed school tonight!” 


THAT NIGHT, when Jerry was telling 
his father all about their ride, he said: 

“Well, that settles it, Dad! As soon 
as I’m grown up and get a good job, I'm 
buying a car. And I’m using one after- 
noon or evening every week to take people 
for drives—people who have no cars... . 
I bet there are dozens of people even in 
this little town that it would cheer up to 
have a little trip now and then, eh, Dad?” 
. “Grand idea! Using cars as—salt, eh! 
Well, I guess you needn’t wait till you're 
a man for that. How about the Nichols 
family starting it right now with our car 
—once.a week devote our car to others! 

“Hurrah. Hurrah... . . A’ ‘salt icarl 
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PSALM ON THE SUBWAY 


Let me know Thy ways, O God. 
I yearn for Thy guidance. 
Neon signs cry not of Thee. 
Apartment buildings’ zigzagg 
Smoke stacks hide the sunset. 
Hazy clouds obscure the moon. 
I am a city dweller. 


ed stairways point me not to the stars. 


Show me Thy ways on the market street. 

Lead me in the paths of righteousness on busy thorofares. 
Restore my soul amid the clatter and sway of the subway train, 
,Even though I walk through the darkness of evil streets 


I will fear no evil— 
Thou art with me. 


The words from Thy Scripture comfort me. 


In the pushing throng I see one friendly 


In the impatient chatter 

I seem to hear one kindly Word. 
Surely mercy will be kind, 

And I shall not want 

With Thy love ever by me. 


Face. 


—A. DELIGHT BOBILYA 
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KNOW 
THE BIBLE 


Seventh in a series 
of studies in the 
Book of Exodus 


By E. E. FLACK 


MIRACLE ON THE NILE 


The reading this week is Exodus 7 


WHEN GOD COMMISSIONS a man for 
special service he gives him power to 
perform his task. He assured Moses, “I 
have made thee a God to Pharaoh; and 
Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet” 
(verse 1). This meant that they could 
confront the tyrant with the authority of 
heaven and perform feats which could be 
properly understood only as wonderful 
works of God. Real miracles of grace 
happen every day under men of God. 

The call of God is always to a specific 
task and that task is to carry out his word 
and will. Moses was instructed, “Thou 
shalt speak all that I command thee” 
(verse 2). There must be no deviation 
from this course. The man of God is to 
proclaim not human opinions but the re- 
vealed Word. This is the clear commis- 
sion throughout Scripture. “Preach the 
Word...” (II Timothy 4:2). Meet men 
with a “THUS SAITH THE LORD.” 


THE SPECIFIC CHARGE to Moses and 
Aaron was that they should go before 
the Pharaoh with the request that he per- 
mit the children of Israel to depart from 
Egypt. Under the sense of helplessness 
and opposition Moses at first demurred, 
as have many other men called to serve 
God in ominous times. However, he at 
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The life story of Moses is one of the greatest and 
more interesting biographies ever written. Why not 


read the new novel, "Prince of Egypt," by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson, as background information for this 
''Know the Bible" study in the Book of Exodus? 


length challenge, 
Aaron as his spokesman. 


accepted the using 
According to 
the text, he was then 80 years of age; 
Aaron, 83 (verse 7). 

Among the many problems of Old 
Testament ethics perhaps the most dif- 
ficult of interpretation is this account of 
God’s action, “I will harden Pharaoh’s 
heart” (verse 3). Does this mean that 
God acts with caprice or arbitrarily? Has 
aman no freedom of will? Is he merely a 
machine in the hands of his Maker? And 
if so, is he then to be held responsible 
for evil acts? ' 

The involved accounts of the plagues 
in Egypt and of the reactions of the Phar- 
aoh thereto seem to suggest that God was 
dealing with him as with a puppet. Time 
and again the king is willing to let Israel 
go, then his heart is hardened and he re- 
fuses. How are we to interpret all this? 


FIRST OF ALL, it must be borne in mind 
that in Old Testament thought. almost 
everything is ascribed to God. Whatever 
happens is understood as an act of God. 
He is the Primary Cause. “I make peace, 
and create evil; | am Jehovah, that doeth 
all these things” (Isaiah 45:7). Very lit- 
tle is said about what we today call “sec- 
ondary causes.” As religious history the 
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Old Testament is not concerned about 
natural processes. In the final analysis, 
God is behind every event. His sovereign 
will governs the universe. 

When analyzed, the passages dealing 
with the Pharaoh reveal the fact that after 
all he hardened his own heart (verse 23; 
8:15). God delivered him over to his 
own selfish ends. The Hebrew verb trans- 
lated “to harden” means “to make 
strong.” God made the Pharaoh’s heart 
firm, heavy, strong, hard, that is, he per- 
mitted him to hold out against the He- 
brews. “‘Pharaoh’s heart is stubborn, he 
refuseth to let the people go” (verse 14). 

On God’s part the process is. fourfold: 
1) purposive—he was working out a 
great plan for Israel and the Pharaoh 
was in the picture (9:16), 2) permissive 
—he let the Pharaoh develop his strong, 
stubborn self-will, 3) privative—he with- 
drew from him his mercy, and 4) puni- 
tive—he sent on him sore judgments. On 
the Pharaoh’s part the process was the 
deepening course of sin. His heart be- 
came strong, heavy, obstinate, and in- 
creasingly hard. 

When the Apostle Paul, in speaking of 
God’s dealing with the Pharaoh, says, 
“He hath mercy on whom he will, and 
whom he will he hardeneth” (Romans 
9:18), he does not mean that God acts 
with caprice or arbitrarily, but that he 
acts in the absolute, not as man but as 
God. His judgments are severe, but just. 
The problem of the Pharaoh was a moral 
one. He himself was responsible for his 
acts. And so are men in every age. 


AS IN THE case of the Pharaoh, so in 
the matter of the plagues, secondary 
causes are incidental. The primary con- 
siderations are the power and purpose of 
God in bringing these sore judgments on 
Egypt. The plagues are signs, miracles, 
portents, wonders, or marvelous works of 
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God sent.to show the severity of his judg- 
ment and the fruitlessness of man’s efforts 
to frustrate his purposes. 

Moses and Aaron went before the Phar- 
aoh with the. proper credentials—the 
power to work the wonders of God. 
Magic was the only religion the Egyptians — 
knew. So they had to be met on terms : 
they understood. Accordingly, Moses — 
and Aaron performed feats similar to | 
those of the Egyptian magicians, who 
were very adept in secret arts (verse 11). © 
By use of hypnotic powers they could — 
make a reptile as rigid’as a rod. But the 
Hebrews under God were always their — 
superiors (verse 12). 

At God’s command Moses and Aaron 
met the Pharaoh at the brink of the Nile, 
which was worshiped as a god, and there ~ 
called forth the first plague, the turning 
of the water into blood. This was indeed 
a sore judgment, since the Nile is the very — 
heart and life of Egypt, which has been — 


called “a green ribbon a thousand miles 


long.” 

Each summer, following heavy rain- 
fall, the Nile turns from green to blood 
red by reason of the influx of vegetable 
and mineral matters, particularly the red 
marl brought down from the mountains. 
This condition remains from about June 
to October. Frequently the river is called 
the Red Nile. 

But whatever the relation to natural 
occurrences, the plague described is some- 
thing extraordinary in both time and in- 
tensity (verse 21). The narrative treats 
not of natural but of moral and religious 
history. It was the birth of a new nation 
under God conceived in terms of divine 
election. God was working wonders in 
Egypt in carrying out his high purposes 
for Israel and mankind. Even today 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 
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fPersonal Problem Clinic 


Escapade 


QUESTION: Our daughter, 17, has been 
fairly co-operative in her behavior. But she 
has just pulled a trick which has me all up- 
set. She has a group of girl friends, some 
of whom are pretty adventurous. One of 
them suggested that Ethel get the family car 
and take a group of seven to a resort more 
than 25 miles from town. They figured that 
it could be done without any of the parents 
knowing about it, for Ethel has had the use 
of the family car for almost a year. 

I got my first inkling of this escapade 
from a woman in my club, though she knew 
little and some of her information was dis- 
torted. I talked to Ethel about it. At first 
she hesitated to talk, though she made no 
real denial. Then she confessed and told 
me about some of the experiences, which 
were wilder than she had anticipated. While 
she has told me about this experience, and 
says it won't happen again, I don’t feel much 
assurance about it. 


REPLY: Young people (as all other 
ages) vary a great deal in personal qual- 
ities. Some are very dependable, have 
sound judgment, and hold to Christian 
ideals. Others may have various com- 
binations of personal qualities. 

Your daughter was placed under social 
pressure and yielded, despite her good 
training and her previous record. Of 
course, she lacked resolution, but that is 
now part of the past. To help her one 
must be able to sympathize with her in the 
situation in which she found herself. 

Talk the whole thing over with her 
without heavy censure. Condemnation 
will not help. It will be more likely to 
drive the girl further from you. Tell her 
that you realize how difficult the problem 
must have been, but also leave no doubt 
about the wrongness of deception and 
lowering oneself into. vulgar company. 
Don’t deny her the use of the car, but 
rather help her to achieve a higher degree 
of self-guidance on a wholesome level. 
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Praise her for every commendable act or 
decision. 

Invite Ethel’s group to your home from 
time to time, and with them a similar 
number of boys of known quality. Let 
her choose them, or at least help to de- 
cide upon them. Do all you can to help 
them have a good time on each occasion 
when they come to your house, but don’t 
pretend that you area teen-ager and try 
to take part in their doings. Welcome 
them as they arrive and then disappear 
behind the scenes (not from the house), 
help with the refreshments if needed, and 
be on hand to say good night and to tell 
them to come again. 

Try also to be a companion to the girl 
without forcing your company upon her. 
Remember that she is young and desires a 
large measure of youthful companion- 
ship. Tact, understanding, sympathy, and 
co-operation will help more than any 
rigid commands. 


Ghost or spirit 
QUESTION: I have a pocket prayer book 


in which there is used the expression “by 
the Holy Spirit,” instead of “by the Holy 
Ghost.” Why isn’t the word Spirit used in- 
stead of Ghost in the Creed as printed and 
repeated by the various denominations? 


Repty: Ghost and Spirit mean the 
same thing. The expression “Holy Ghost” 
is found in most of the liturgies of the 
past and present, though the literature of 
the Augustana Lutheran Church uses the 
term “Spirit” throughout, following the 
American Standard Version of the Bible. 

Many people have felt that “Ghost” is 
confusing to children and young people, 
for the word is used also to mean spook 
or phantom. But wide use in the liturgies 
and the tradition of its use tends to keep 
us using the word Ghost. But some non- 


/ 


Lutheran groups in this country use the — 


word “Spirit” in at least some of their 
literature. —EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


There is a Gap Between Faith and Practice 


The Gospel and Our World. By Georgia Harkness. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 126 pages. $1.50. 
When Dr. Georgia Harkness speaks earnest Christians listen. In this latest volume 
she seeks to analyze certain weaknesses in the functioning life of the church and to suggest 
ways of improvement. All Protestants are chagrined at the inefficiency of much of the 
church’s operation, in the limited response to its appeal, and at the sorry attendance and 
indifferent devotion in its hours of worship. Dr. Harkness insists this is not the fault of the 
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Gospel whose “truths are revolutionary if 
they are put to work.” 

One chapter seeks to assess three dom- 
inant types of American church life, Roman- 
ist, Fundamentalist Protestant, and Liberal 
Protestant, in terms of their success in in- 
culcating a personal religion and building a 
vital Christian experience. Toward the goal 
of personal Christian living tangible tests 
are applied in such inquiries as: Who is best 
able to meet calamity? Who finds staying 
power in the face of moral temptation? Who 
attends church even when it is highly incon- 
venient? Who puts himself out most that his 
children may receive religious instruction? 
In answer to these, presumably the scales are 
tipped toward the more authoritarian types 
of Christianity. The plea is made to com- 
bine honest and open thought with a living, 
saving faith. 

A helpful chapter treats of the layman and 
the Gospel. Inasmuch as the Christian faith 
is‘something both to be believed and to be 
lived, both truth and power, the major prob- 
lem is posed as the wideness of the gulf 
between what is preached and done in the 
churches on Sunday and the interests and 
activities of laymen during the week. A 
worthy “suggestion for bridging. this gap is 
through the channels of prayer, fellowship, 
study, action and personal witness. 

: WILLIAM C, SCHAEFFER 

Allentown, Pa. 


Preventing Tension 


My Faith Looks Up. By Russell L. Dicks. West- 
minster Press. 96 pages. $1.50. 
This book is written for those who. suffer 
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from the tensions of modern living, but is 
not, we are glad to say, a “problem” book. 
It is one which helps the reader to healing 
expressions of faith, by turning his attention 
to God and filling his mind with thoughts 
of what is strong and quiet and eternal. 

The readings are frankly designed to re- 
lieve despair, discouragement, loneliness, 
worry, guilt, and the sense of failure and 
worthlessness. Instead of dwelling on these, 
the troubled soul is led to adoration and 
faith. Titles themselves reveal the healing, 
positive approach used by this experienced 
hospital chaplain: Awe and Adoration; Faith 
and Forgiveness; Rest and Assurance; Cour- 
age and Confidence; Prayer and Praise. Un- 
der “Rest” are included two exercises for 
relaxation, physical and mental. The form 
of most of the meditations is poetic, like the 
quiet, strength-giving poetry of the Psalms. 

This is labeled a “pastoral aid book,” 
being intended to “speak for the pastor when 
he is not with you.” It could also be a val- 
uable aid to pastors seeking to learn more 
about how to care for souls. 

Marjory LOuISE BRACHER 

Seattle, Wash. 


Strictly Personal 


The Private Devotions of Bishop Lancelot 
Andrews, Translated from the Greek and ar- 
ranged anew by John Henry Newman. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury. 146 pages. $1.25. 

Anglican Bishop Andrews (1555-1626) 
composed these devotions for his personal 
use. They were published after his death. 
J. H. Newman made the most satisfying of 
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numerous translations. Because of the classic 


‘nature of both original and translation the 


present edition, reproduced from one of 
1897, is made available. 

These are strictly private devotions, con- 
sisting of personal reflection, prayer, and 
communion with God. They are not in col- 
lect form but are a series of meditations 
arranged in short phrases. They include, 


among others, provision for morning and 


' Bernhart. 


evening, a litany, a preparation for holy 
communion. For each day of the week 
after a short introduction establishing the 
day’s theme there is a fivefold treatment of 
confession, prayer for grace, profession, in- 
tercession, and praise. 

These devotions are thoroughly evangelical 
because they are so largely scriptural, a fact 
to commend them to all who are interested 
in the cultivation of their own devotional life. 

Kingston, Pa. Davip A. MENGES 


Mystic Speaks to Us 


Theologica Germanica. Introduction and 
Notes by J. Bernhart. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc. 240 pages. $2.50. 


The German Theology was first put out in 
a modern “edition” by Luther in 1516. Lu- 
ther and others published it in the sixteenth 
century, and it gradually received the title 
which it now bears, The German Theology. 
The present English edition is the standard 
one of Susanna Winkworth, revised to con- 
form with a modern critical version pub- 
lished by Joseph Bernhart. The most sub- 
stantial feature of this new edition, apart 
from revisions of the text, is a valuable 
essay of over one hundred pages by Joseph 
The essay is a historical study 
of mysticism, brilliant and deep; together 
with a study of the sources of The German 
Theology itself. 

It is likely that the modern layman will 
find more help in the text of The German 
Theology than in the historical essay; though 
even in the text he may find himself in deep 
water. In other words, certain passages of 
the text are more “accessible” to the modern 
reader than are others. Pastors should find 
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much of value in the study on mysticism. 

Those who make a patient study of this 
book will discover the reasons for its dur- 
ability and reappearance. It is one of the 
choice flowers of mediaeval German miys- 
tical religion. Pantheon Books are to be 
congratulated on this addition to their al- 
ready distinguished list. 

Philadelphia GEORGE R. SELTZER 


. 


What Calvin Believed 


Instruction in Faith. By John Calvin. 
lated and edited by Paul T. Fuhrmann. 
minster. 96 pages. $2. 

This statement of John Calvin’s faith was 
first published by him in 1537. He intended 
it not for scholars, but to inspire a simple 
faith in the people of Geneva. It bears more 
than a superficial resemblance to Luther’s 
Small Catechism, since it treats among other 
topics, the commandments, creed and Lord’s 
Prayer. It is said to be the basis of Calvin’s 
later monumental work, Institutes of aie 
Christian Religion. 

The reviewer was impressed with the 
evangelical spirit of Calvin’s faith, and the 
warmth of personal experience and convic- 
tion that are so evident throughout. The 
translation is exceptionally good. This book 
is recommended both to pastors and laymen 
desiring to find within 100 pages, a statement 
of what Calvin most surely believed. 

Lindstrom, Minn. MILTON A. HAKER 


Trans- 


West- 


HELP FOR BIBLE STUDENT 


How to Study and Use the Bible. By Park 
Hays Miller. W. A, Wilde Compe 142 
pages. $1.75. 


Already these publishers had given us nu- 
merous practical and simple helps for Bible 
study. This will rank among their best. 

There is a general look at the Bible as a 
book, then a summation of its teaching. A 
final chapter deals with “Planning to Teach 
the Bible.” Midway there is a treatment of 
the Bible student’s tools and, best of all, 
two examples in detailed studies of Amos 
and Philippians. RatpH D. HEIM 

Gettysburg Seminary 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Death has no victory 
Sire: 

Just a note of thanks for the series of 
stories on the problem of suffering (THE 
LUTHERAN, Jan. 18). I don’t know if you 
intended your readers to make the connec- 
tion, but I couldn't help referring Bernadine 
McAuley’s story to the New Hampshire 
mercy-killing question. [ wonder what her 
experience would have been if she had re- 
quested a mercy death for her daughter 
when it became clear the case was hope- 
less? 

I think so often of my own mother, who 
died of a cancer ailment very similar to the 
New Hampshire case: One of the turning 
points in my life, and one to which I con- 
tinually look back, was the exhibit of won- 
derful faith and Christian courage with 
which my mother faced her last days of 
suffering. Something very real and very 
wonderful would have been left out of my 
life if mother had been spared all that. But 
I guess such an attitude must always seem 
somewhat heartless and cannot be really 
understood by those who have never had 
such an experience. Haroip EB. Bry 

Northfield, Minn. 


In praise of Walter Maier 
Sr: ‘ 

Your “Conclusion” about Dr. Walter 
Maier (THE LUTHERAN, Jan. 25), although 
correct, did not reflect upon this great man 
the honor and respect due him. I feel he 
was one of the greatest Lutheran spokesmen 
of our time. True, he did belong to the 
Missouri Synod, but he represented the more 
liberal element. His “Lutheran Hour” mes- 
sages were a blessing to many. 

Yucaipa, Calif. WILLIAM A, SCHMIDT 


Sir: ; 
Perhaps it was the weather in Philadelphia 
when you thought out your “Conclusion” of 
the Jan. 25 issue. There were a great many 
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people, not only Lutherans, who praised Dr. 
Maier’s great work as a religious teacher. . . . 
Minneapolis Mrs. S. WESTERLUND 


SIR: 
I had expected a tribute to the late Dr. 
Walter A. Maier’s extraordinary ministry, 


but found no comment other than your ‘ 
.. IT never heardys 


rather critical remarks. . 
Dr. Maier preach a dull, uninteresting ser- 
mon, nor one which failed to prove his 


earnestness in proclaiming the Gospel mes- 


sage. GorpDon D. STOLPE 


New York City 


Sm: 
, Much of your criticism of Dr. Maier was 
very unfair. His plea for social and per- 
sonal purity was noble and timely. I can 
well imagine that he was not satiated and 
poisoned by cigarette smoke. 

Emmaus, Pa. N. K. FEGLEY 


Editor's Note: The “Conclusion” of Jan. 
25 was intended as an unemotional, imper- 
sonal study of some of the ideas Dr. Maier 
had championed. .As for Dr. Maier per- 
sonally, the editor greatly respected him for 
his ardent sincerity and limitless energy. 

It is worthy to note that among many let- 
ters received by the editor regarding this 
“Conclusion,” all but one from clergymen 
were strong in their approval, and ail but 
one from laymen were strong in disapproval. 


Nice to have women around 
Sire: 

In your article “Great Men Come from 
Gettysburg” (THe LuTHeran, Dec. 28) you 
brought your readers a most worthy picture 
of Gettysburg College. However, I feel that 
you have made a grave error in neglecting 
to.mention the coeds and alumnae of Get- 
tysburg College. It may be interesting to 
know how many of the 20 per cent of the 
graduates who have entered the ministry 
have selected a wife before leaving Gettys- 
burg! I trust you will realize that Gettys- 
burg would be a pretty drab place without 
her coeds. ELEANOR Z. WUNDER 

East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


The Lutheran 


= 
OVERSEAS 


GERMANY: Stuttgart (Translated 
from Das Hilfswerk)—TuHEY HAVE to be 
seen, these young people—half-grown boys 
and girls like wild animals, beasts of prey, 
cunning and desperate when cornered, with- 
out restraint or scruple. They have neither 
reverence nor loyalty and show scorn for 
everything which is not as they are, 

They have no sense of the difference 
between the moral and the depraved, ‘be- 
tween irresponsibility and discipline, between 
crime and morality. Yet they are our chil- 
dren and most of them at one time had a 
mother who loved them and a father who 
worked for them, and a home in which they 
Were meant to grow up. And in the last 
analysis, they too are human beings, made 
in the image of God. 

It all depends on the viewpoint from 
which one looks at these children: Wasn't 
it forced on them to become as they have 
become? Is it their fault? 


Tue 150,000 yourH who wander about on 
the highways of Germany and who eke out 
their existences in bunkers and shelters are 
the call of God to us all! To every father 
and mother—especially to the parents who 
have the gracious fortune to bring up their 
own children in security and love, is this call 
directed. 

Do these parents know anything about 
the bitter need of these young people? 
Searcely. But the administrators of the 
railroad stations, the bunkers, the camps, 
health officials, the police and the juvenile 
courts know of this need. From among the 
quantity of information from all over Ger- 
many let us take just one example, the camp 
at Balingen, near Tuebingen, where refugees 
from the Russian zone cross over into west- 
ern Germany. 

Out of 1,200 illegal juvenile border-jump- 
ers on entry into the camp, 25 per cent were 
infested with lice, almost 10 per cent had 
venereal disease, 3.4 per cent, had tuber- 
culosis, and more than 2 per cent had other 
diseases of one sort or another. A _ large 
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majority of them were unable to work due 
to harsh experience in laboring in the 
uranium mines in the Soviet zone. 

Of girls between 15 and 21, 25 per’ cent 
had venereal diseases, 20 per cent already 
had children, Of the young men, 10 per cent 
had been a year without work and 30 per 
cent had been unemployed for about six 
months. About half of them had been pris- 
oners of war, some for more than four 
years. One quarter of the men and more 
than half of the women have never had any 
training in any trade or profession. Most of 
these young people were once members of 
ordinary families. Now they know nothing 
of parents or brothers and sisters. 

This is only a small sample, not including 
| per cent of the 150,000, Among these 
people their own laws hold—as in the wolf 
pack. Toughness and success are decisive. 
The simple assurance of naked existence for 
one day ahead is satisfactory. And for this 
assurance, everything is subjected—morality, 
love, scruples. The laws under which these 
youths are forced to live are in direct oppo- 
sition to the customs of the sheltered middle- 
class citizens, and also against the laws of 
the state. 


BUT STILL THERE lives in these young peo- 
ple a deep and often hidden and secret long- 
ing for love, for security, for work, and even 
trustworthiness. Deep within them lives the 
longing to find again something in which | 
to believe, something which will hold firm. 
Their political faith has been shattered. It 
may sound over-contident to say that these 
young people are in exactly the situation 
which helps them to become good Chris- 
tians. They know the way of life of the 


» most miserable depths. This gives them the 


ability to judge the real value of life if they 
san once win through to a belief in this 
value. 

But are there not many among these home- 
less who must be classified as “hopeless 
cases”? Aside from the fact that as Chris- 
tians we do not have the right to judge ‘an- 
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* HOMELESS 
200,000 like him 


other as hopeless, it can be definitely proved 
that where any of these young people have 
found a home they have given proof that 
they are not hopeless. 

Obviously the camps are not to be com- 
pared with their old home with their parents 
or the new home of parents who might 
adopt them, but they are a place to begin. 
They: are immeasurably better than the high- 
ways. They are beginning points in a new 
life. 

When one camp reports that of 107 youth 
in the course of a year, only three refused 
to stay, and another cites four out of 220, 
these figures speak not only for the camps 
but for the young people as well. When 
relief agencies report on thousands of cases 
that young people for whom homes have 
been found have become respectable citizens 
with clean convictions and pride in their 
adoptive parents, this fact should be con- 
clusive. 


WE NEED HOMES so that these young peo- 
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ple can come off the roads. We need em- 
ployers who will apprentice these youths and 
also take them into the circle of their fam- 
ily. We need teachers and parents who see 
in these young people not rapacious vaga- 
bonds nor depraved criminal natures, but 
fellow-humans in search of something. We 
need Christians who do not pass by in in- 
difference while Lazarus lies at their door. 
And we need the means, a great deal of 
financial help, so that the necessary work 
can be done for these young people. 
Everywhere here in Germany, the homes 
of the church and of other welfare agencies 
are opening their doors. In this work the 
Protestant church is leading the way in find- 
ing new homes and a new way of life for 
our lost youth. Thus the call goes out to all 
Christian communities: do not let this work 
lag, but come and help so that it may go on. 


FINLAND: Helsinki. (By Religious 
News Service.)—-PERSUADED by the proph- 
ecies of an 18-year-old girl who preaches in 
her sleep that the end of the world is near, 
a number of persons in Jyvaskyla have sold 
or given away their possessions, quit their 
jobs, and settled down to await the end. 

Clergymen of the State Lutheran Church 
insist that the number of people convinced 
by Salli Salokangas, the preacher, is small 
and have declared the girl is suffering from | 
mental illness. They recalled that when she 
visited a Bible institute in Grankulla a year 
ago, an effort was made to remove her “re- 
ligious hysteria.” 

Nevertheless, when Salli visited the little 
community of Nyrola, near Jyvaskyla, just 
before Christmas, up to 500 people from 
near and far came by car, boat, skis or on 
foot to hear her preach at meetings in the 
local schoolhouse. 

Before each meeting, the girl went to bed 
about eight o’clock in the evening and when 
she had fallen asleep was carried, bed and 
all, into the schoolhouse. After hymns had 
been sung, the girl reportedly began to 
speak in her sleep announcing that the end 
of the world was near, and it was “time to 
get ready.” 


The Lutheran 


K. P. Hall 


Parish House 


St. Luke's 
Parsonage 


A Sunday School Bursts at the Seams 


Of the ULCA Sunday schools currently outgrowing their facilities, one of the fastest 
is St. Luke’s Church, Waukesha, Wis., where Pastor Glenn Cloninger reports that enroll- 
ment is already topping 500 with a staff of 76. Part of the “expansion trouble” has been 


taken care of by acquiring 
the use of five additional 
buildings. 

Kindergarten classes meet 
in Faith Hall (see above) 
while the beginners utilize 
the parish hall. The primary 
children hold forth in the 
basement of the church; the 
juniors study in the K. P. 
Hall (the only rented build- 
ing, incidentally); the sen- 
iors can be found in Luther 
Hall while the parsonage 
plays host to the adults. 

On Rally Day, Children’s 
Day, etc., the congregation 
rents the public school! 

Parish Deaconess Elaine 
Dunlap and Pastor Cloninger 
also conduct a release-time 
religious day school with 
nine teachers and 96 pupils. 
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OCCASIONS 


Luther Hall 
Faith Cottage 


New Jersey Mission 
Lutherans in and around 
Moorestown, N. J., have 
been interested in establish- 
ing anew ULC congregation 
there. At a recent service 
held in Scheina Memorial 
Chapel of the Lutheran 
Home, members of the steer- 


ing committee obtained sig- 
natures of new members. 

. Participating in the effort 
were (see cut below, left to 
right): Sidney Jackson, Her- 
bert Dewees, Paul Wildow, 
Menton Kohl, Jr., Lester 
Rexon, Dr. Roy L. Winters, 
the Rev. Ralph I. Shockey. 


PERSONS 


NEW CAR IN CLEVELAND HEIGHTS 


. it was terribly wonderful 


Terrible, Terrible! : 
At the first moment of 


surprise, Pastor Oliver Arn 
Rajala, of Messiah Church, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
found himself speechless. 
Seconds later, his first words 


were “this is terrible—this is 
terrible!” 
Later, when he had re- 


gained his composure, he 
admitted that what he. had 
meant to say, naturally, was 
“this is wonderful!” The 
sight of a brand new car at 
the curb outside the church, 
and the host of members of 
the congregation waiting for 
his first words, he said, had 
been too much! 

Pastor Rajala has served 
Messiah Church for three 
years. During that time, 
members have contributed 
almost double apportion- 
ment each year! The young 
people recently undertook a 
project of underwriting a 
new lighting system for the 
parish hall and classrooms. 


New Camp Director 
The Rey. Reginald W. 


Deitz, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Columbia, Pa., and 
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a former editor on the staff 
of the ULCA’s Parish and 
Church School Board, has 
been named director of the 
Lutheran Leadership Train- 
ing Camp at Camp Na- 
wakwa, Biglerville, Pa. 

Pastor Deitz will succeed 
the Rev. George H. Berk- 
heimer, who recently ac- 
cepted a call to the post of 
assistant to the president of 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. 

Pastor Deitz has already 
assumed his new _ duties, 
which will permit him to 
spend the summer months 
at the camp, while retaining 
his Columbia pastorate the 
other nine months. 


Peery to Lorenz 
Dr. Rob Roy Peery, for- 


mer publication director of 
Theodore Presser Company 
and organist at Trinity 
Church, Germantown, Pa., 
has accepted appointment as 
associate editor of the 
Lorenz Publishing Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

An accomplished organist, 
pianist and violinist, Dr. 
Peery is a graduate of the 
ULC’s Midland College and 


Oberlin College’s Conserva- 
tory of Music. During his 
student days at Oberlin, he 
won the Ohio State prize for 
composition. In 1938, Mid-! 
land College gave him ar 
honorary degree—doctor off 
music; a similar degree was. 
awarded later by wie 
College. 
He is a member of the 
American Guild of Organ. 
ists, the Hymn Society of 
America, ASCAP, and wa 
choirmaster and organist ir 
two Philadelphia churches 
for 17 years. Over 350 pub- 
lished works, some 30 books 
for piano, violin, organ 
choral and orchestral music 
have come from his pen. 
Born in Japan, Dr. Peery 
is the son of Dr. and Mrs 
Robert Peery, missionaries. 
to Japan from the Unitec! 
Synod of the South. Steepec: 
in church music, he will con- 
tinue his efforts along that 
line. “It is my special hope: 


EDITOR PEERY 1 


. .. rural church music 


The Luthasmd 


‘Dr. Richard Reusch, a pastor 
of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, is now serving on the 
Tanganyika mission field in 
east Africa under the Com- 
mission on Younger Churches 
and Orphaned Missions, the 
National Lutheran Council 


that I can make a worthy 
and serious contribution to 
the church music of rural 
America,” he commented. 


‘Sweden fo America 

Having received a call to 
First Hungarian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, the Rey. 
George Posfay has arrived 
from Sweden, preached his 
first sermons (in English and 
in Hungarian) on Jan. 22. 

Ordained in Budapest, 
‘Pastor Posfay served pastor- 
ates in Hungary between 
1943 and 1946, was then 
sent by Bishop Ordass to 
Sweden to complete post- 
‘graduate work at the Uni- 
Versities of Uppsala and 
Lund. In 48 he visited the 
United States, studied at 
Augustana Seminary in Rock 
Island, Til. 
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Briefly Speaking 


For the first time in its 59-year history, women 
members of St. Andrew’s Church, Weesatche, Texas, © 
are permitted to vote. Reporting action takén at the 
recent congregational dinner, Pastor James F. Vor- 
koper says “the ladies are delighted!” 


When members of Christ Church, Charleroi, Pa., 
elected a woman as superintendent of their Sunday 
school, the congregation's constitution automatically 
put her on the church council. Showing that this 
was all right with them, the membership proceeded 
to name two other women fo serve with her! 


When Pastor W. A. Mehlenbacher, of Hamilton, 
Ont., got ready to ship 1950 Lutheran World Action 
envelopes to another part of Canada, he selected from 
his basement a large empty carton bearing the words 
“Communion Wine.” The envelopes fitted perfectly; 
the case was carefully sealed, stored temporarily in 
the parsonage basement, which adjoins the basement 
of the church where cold knights of the road occa- 
sionally find ‘shelter. Several days later, Pastor Meh- 
lenbacher went for the case to transport it to the post 
office . . . but, no case! “Imagine the disappointment 
of those thirsty thieves when they broke the seal only 
to discover a ‘dry haul’” was the pastor’s comment. 


When Pastor Ross Hidy received new members 
at St. Michael's Church, Oakland, Calif., last month, 
he almost needed a geography book to figure out 
where they had come from: Riga, Latvia; Canton, 
China; New Orleans, La.; Glenside, Pa.; northern 
and southern California. 


The ULCA stewardship film, Like a Mighty Army, 
was shown recently to members of St. Mark’s Church, 
Fargo, N. D. At the close of the picture, the congre- 
gation voted enthusiastically to cancel a $1,200 mort- 
gage note it held on a new mission, St. John’s Church, 
which had taken over property once held by St. 
Mark’s! This action was taken as St. Mark’s mem-_ 
bers are conducting their own campaign for funds to’ 
build a new parish education hall! i 

In 1940, Mrs. Fred Parker, a member of Trinity 
Church, Ashland, Ohio, presented the congregation 
with a trust fund of $5,000 to be used to supply 
soloists for Sunday services, over a 10-year period. 
She has just renewed the fund. 


A LONG, LONG WAY FROM HOME 
. Europe, Asia, South America 


Lenoir Rhyne Colony 


A record number of non- 
Americans were listed 
among. the students attending 
Lenoir Rhyne College in 
Hickory. N. C., when it be- 
gan the current session. As 
compared with last year 
when four such _ students 
were attending the school, 
Lenoir Rhyne now has an 
“international colony” com- 
posed of nine members— 
more than one per cent of 
the student body! 

Two of the students are 
natives of China, preparing 
for missionary work in their 
homeland—Pauline Kao of 
Tsingtao, senior, and Anna 
Liu, sophomore, Shantung. 

Of the remaining seven, 
four are Estonian DPs who 
entered school last fall and 
are preparing for different 
American careers. Miriam- 
Maris Kikas, of Tartu, is 
majoring in music, while the 
others—Thea Suursaar, of 
Varu, and Heinz and Arvo 
Ederma, of Talinn, are 
studying science. 

The others include Chieko 
Kishi, daughter of the pres- 
ident of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Japan; 
Laiz Franca Lessa, a special 
student from Rio de Janeiro, 
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Brazil, and Gustavson Trun, 
of Torino, Italy, who has 
completed three years of col- 
lege in America. 


Career Conference 
The second annual Chris- 


tian Careers Conference was 
held on the Wittenberg Col- 
lege campus Feb. 5-8, with 
Dr. Robert G. Remsberg, 
college pastor, directing. 

Purpose of the meeting 
was to impress upon stu- 
dents the opportunities for 
living as Christians in any 
occupation, outline oppor- 
tunities in church vocations. 

The Rey. David Bremer, 
secretary of the Board of 
Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America; 
Richard Sutcliffe, assistant 
editor of THE LUTHERAN; 
and Louise Marks, director 
of Christian education at 
Bethany Church, Cleveland, 
spoke. 


Religion-in-Life 

Dr. Morris Wee, president 
of Carthage College, will be 
the lecturer this week at Get- 
tysburg College in the an- 
nual religion-in-life week. 
His theme is “Is Christianity 
Practical?” His address will 
be delivered in fraternity 
and sorority meetings. 


Bursar Emerifus. 
After 26 years of service 


as bursar of Thiel College. 
Miss Florence A. Beaver has 
been named by Thiel’s Boar@ 
of Trustees as bursar emer: 
itus. 

Miss Beaver’s resignation 
was accepted “with deep re+ 
gret,” with the board an. 
nouncing that when hes 
health permits, she will per- 
form limited duties on the 
Greenville campus. : 

Speaking of her service 
college authorities said “she 
made significant contribu 
tions to every effort which 
resulted in advancement fo* 
the college. Her life was one 
of complete dedication tc 
Christian higher educatior 
and she has repeatedly full 
filled responsibilities far be- 
yond the line of duty. He? 
loyalty and high perform 
ance have won for her ar 
endearing place in the heart» 
of countless Thiel alumni 
former students and friends 

The executive committer 
of the board has name 
Walter R. Kuhn, former as 
sistant bursar at the Univer 
sity of Pittsburgh, as Mis* 
Beaver’s successor. 


THIEL'S MISS BEAVER 


. . bursar emeritus 


The Luthera: 


Warren's DPs 


Christmas Eve arrivals in 
Warren, Pa., were Peter and 
Mrs. Baumanis and their two 
children, Latvian New 
Americans recently arrived 
in the U.S. after six years in 
DP camps in Germany. 

A university-trained chem- 
ical engineer, Mr. Baumanis 
will be employed as a jan- 
itor for First Church, War- 
ren, until he masters the 
English language and is able 
to follow his own profession. 

Members of the congre- 
gation have arranged a small 
apartment, equipped it with 
house furnishings and food 
prior to the Baumanis’ ar- 
rival. All the work needed 
to fix the apartment was 
donated by members, as was 
cost of materials. 


Pastoral Care Seminar 

A five-day pastoral care 
seminar has just been com- 
pleted at Augustana Hos- 
pital, Chicago, Ill., when 


busy pastors of many NLC 
bodies attended sessions the 
week of Jan. 23. 

The course was designed 
to aid busy parish pastors 
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A NEW HOME AFTER SIX LONG YEARS 


CHURCHMEN OFFER ASSISTANCE 


WELFAR 


ri | 


RUREX. 


. . . to Hungarian New Americans 


who cannot spare more than 
five days at a time, served as 
an introduction to pastoral 
counseling and ministry of 
the sick in light of present- 
day developments in the field 
of psychiatry and psycho- 
somatic medicine. It was 
part of Augustana Hospital’s 
contribution to the field of 
clinical training for pastors, 
was directed by Chaplain 
Granger E. Westberg. 


Churchmen Aid 
Back in the early fall, the 
men of Our _ Saviour’s 


Church, Tucson, Arizona— 
known as The Churchmen— 
requested a displaced per- 
sons family from Europe. 


... the Peter Baumanis family 
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Last month word arrived 
that a family of three Hun- 
garian DPs had been living 
for several months in Pres- 
cott, where the high altitude 
was proving to be too much 
for the mother in the family. 

The Churchmen thought 
the matter over, decided to 
come to the rescue of Tibor 
Sziklay, his wife, Anna, and 
their daughter, Judith. The 
little group is now in Tuc- 
son, where members of the 
ULC congregation will find 
work for the father. 

Pictured above, the Szik- 
lays (right) tell their host, 
Adam Franz, of their joy in - 
coming to the United States. 
Mrs. Sziklay’s experiences 
include torture at the hands 
of Russians who knew she 
had knowledge of the where- - 


abouts of a large number of 


underground soldiers that in- 
cluded her brother. At one 
time, Tibor was blind for 
three weeks following a bul- 
let wound in his head. - 
Neither of the New Amer- 
icans speaks English, but 


they are learning through ef- 


forts of patient Churchmen, 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


INDIANA 
New Camp to be “Lutherwald” 


The Indiana Synod’s new camp on South 
Twin Lake, near Howe, has been named 
Camp Lutherwald. The name was selected 
by a special committee from 47 entries 
which came from every part of the synod. 
Mrs. Freda Gallamore, Indianapolis, who 
suggested the winning name, becomes 
“Camper Number One” and is entitled to a 
complimentary camping membership. The 
second selection, Lutherwalden, was. sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Marjorie Lawrence, Colum- 
bia City, “Camper Number Two.” 

1949 receipts for the purchase and de- 
velopment of the camp were $26,465. The 
synod has set a goal of $30,000 by July |, 
1950. 
$17,000. The balance is for improvements. 


Tue Rev. W. E. ALLEN, Mishawaka, has 
been appointed general chairman of the 
camp committees. Fernwood Ball, Elkhart, 
has been chairman of the financial cam- 
paign. The Augustana Synod ‘will participate 
in the camp program, and has been invited 
to appoint members to camp committees. 

CHEY DISTRICT RALLIES were held Feb. 
12 and 19. The Rev. Paul Renz, Hammond, 


Purchase price of the camp was 


¥ 


is synodical director, and C. B. Noeltin, 
Evansville, has been appointed lay chai 
man. District chairmen are: The Rev. D. # 
Flesner, Valparaiso; Mrs. P. D. Pointe 
South Bend; Fred Dimke, Fort Wayne; tk 
Rev. G. C. Goering, Logansport; Earl Hecké 
thorne, Delphi; the Rev. D. E. Elder, Indiar 
apolis; Ed Neuman and Chester Pike, Rick 
mond; the Rev. A. R. Swasko, Evansville 
and C. B. Huntington, Columbus. 

Dr. RaLtpH D. WHEADON has resigned © 
superintendent of the Mulberry Luthera 
Home for the Aged to organize a congregé 
tion in Jeffersonville for the Board of Ame? 
ican Missions. Jeffersonville, with a por 
ulation of 18,500, is just across the Ohi 
River from Louisville, Ky., and has ni 
Lutheran Church. 

During Dr. Wheadon’s administration ¢ 
the Mulberry Home, the debt has bee 
liquidated and funds for an addition to th 
Home have been gathered. Plans for the ac 
dition to, increase facilities are now in th 
drawing stage. ROBERT H. HEIN 


MARYLAND 
“The Seventy” March in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE—Dr. I. Wilson Kepner report 
122 new members received, 1,600 home 
visited and per capita giving exceeding $6 
per member, in St. John’s Church, Baltimore 
Brooklyn, during 1949. 

Pastor Kepner attributes this to the evan 
gelistic work of The Seventy during th 
past three years. 

Seventy men have followed the patter 
of Luke 10:1—‘“The Lord appointed othe 
seventy also, and sent them out two by twe 
before his face into every city and plac 
whither he himself would come.” 


Two very young New Americans arrive in Ney 
York harbor, take time out for cookies and mil 
before accompanying their parents to their ney 
home, Their bright, expectant faces are thei 
way of saying ‘thank you" for the hope of « 
home in a new land 


The Luthera) 
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The congregation, now free of debt, has 
lans for construction to begin on a new 
ducational unit in 1950. 


Results in 1949: (1) Conducted an annual 
march into homes of all members to promote 
loyalty and increased stewardship. Result: 
Per capita giving exceeded $65; (2) Con- 
ducted a Christmas good will visitation to 
increase interest in worship and attendance 
at annual congregational meeting. Result: 
Christmas Eve church attendance doubled. 
Attendance at annual meeting approximated 
communing membership. (3) Conducted an- 
nual visitation of unchurched. Result: 1949 
accessions included 84 by confirmation, 14 
by reprofession of faith, 8 by baptism, and 
16 by letter of transfer. 


THREE BALTIMORE congregations have 
laced THE LUTHERAN in their budgets. All 
amilies of St. John’s, Pimlico; St. John’s, 
inthicum Heights; and Zion, Lauraville, 
jill receive THE LUTHERAN in 1950. 

St. JoHN’s CuHurRcH, Linthicum Heights, 
resented Pastor Carl W. Folkemer with a 
valnut desk in recognition of his 10 years 
f service in the ministry at the 30th anni- 
ersary dinner recently. Former Pastor 
tharles H. Corbett, Synod President J. 
‘rank Fife, and Dr. John L. Deaton were 
anquet speakers. 


CHEY meeting for the Baltimore area will 
be held at Christ Church, 15 East Hill Street, 
Feb. 19, at 8:00 P. M. Synodical Director 
Raymond J. Seeger will speak. 


AUGSBURG CHURCH has completed con- 
ersion of their parsonage adjoining the 
hurch into a modern educational unit. The 
rst floor has been converted into rooms 
vith miniature altars for nursery, beginner 
nd primary departments. The second floor 
rovides an assembly room and two addi- 
ional rooms. The third floor provides the 
astor’s study and storage space. 

THE BALTIMORE CHAPTER of the Gettys- 
urg Woman’s League is sponsoring an eve- 
ing of music at Trinity Church Feb. 16, 
syettysburg professor of music, Parker B. 
Vagnild, will speak. Musical talent from 
he college will be presented. 
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Andrew’s 


CORNERSTONE of the new St. 
Church, Capitol Heights, was laid Jan. 8 


(see cut above). President of Synod Fife 
assisted Pastor Paul T. Manrodt in the cere- 
mony. The Rev. Manfred Manrodt, father 
of the pastor, preached the sermon. 

Dr. Haroitp S. MILLER will be the ULCA 
representative at Maryland Synod’s 131st 
convention at Gettysburg Seminary May 22- 
24. The Maryland Synod Brotherhood will 
hold their convention May 20. 

St. STEPHEN’S CHURCH burned its last note 
on a $38,000 debt Feb. 5 and dedicated a 
new electric organ. 

Dr. CHARLES B. FOELSCH was speaker at 
a CHEY rally in Washington at Reforma- 
tion Church, Jan. 31. 

Dr. Oscar W. CARLSON presented the 
Knubel-Miller 1950 Lectures on Evangelism 
at Atonement Church, Washington, Feb. 9. 

Tue Rev. L. C. Sparks, Jr., Front Royal, 
Va., will assume his duties as associate pas- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Silver Spring, Md., 
Feb. 6. He will continue his graduate study 
at George Washington University. 

THIRD CHuRCH dedicated new chancel 
paraments recently, a gift of Mrs. Henry 
Heil in memory of her husband. 

Hoty COMFORTER CHuRCH, Washington, 
has installed new pews, the gift of William 
E. Miller. LOYD M. KELLER 


MINNESOTA 
Student Foundation Has Backing 


MINNEAPOLIS—Statistics presented at the 
recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
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of the Twin Cities Lutheran Student Foun- 
dation revealed that the various bodies of 
the National Lutheran Council gave finan- 


cial support as follows: Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, $3,330.65; the Lutheran 
Church, Augustana Synod, $2,150.57; Synod 
of the Northwest, ULCA, $2,107.75; Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, $606; the United 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, $488.19; the 
Lutheran Free Church, $155. Besides these 
contributions the foundation received $9,300 
for operating expenses from the Lutheran 
Student Service Division of the NLC. 

NORTHWESTERN SEMINARY is sponsoring 
a Twin Cities Organists’ Institute. Sessions 
are being held Tuesday evenings. Edward 
Berryman, instructor in music at the semi- 
nary, conducts the classes.) 


The Seminary Chorus of 34 voices is on a 
seven-day tour by bus through Wisconsin 
to LaCrosse, Platteville, Wisconsin Dells, 
Kenosha, Waukesha, Milwaukee, Sheboygan 
and Marshfield ... . all in the interest of 
CHEY appeal. Eden Nicholas is director. 
CHURCH OF THE GoopD SHEPHERD, Minne- 


apolis, recently purchased two and one-half 
acres of land, five miles out of the city on 
Highway 7. On the property stands an eight- 
room brick house in excellent condition to 
be renovated and rearranged on July 1 to 
accommodate the congregation at worship 
and school. When the church is built this 
structure will serve as the parish house. 
Hoty Trinity CuyrcuH, Superior, Wis., 
recently celebrated the 40th anniversary of 
the dedication of their building as well as 
the rededication of the refinished nave. The 
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Messiah's (Denver, Colo.) Pas. 
tor Lyle Charles Burns receive: 
keys to the new church from 
Architect Raymond Harry Ervin 
and Contractor Jack H. Cy! 


Rev. A. C. P. Hays spoke. 
Mempers of the faculties and studen’ 
bodies of Luther, Northwestern and Augs— 


burg. seminaries in the Twin Cities were 


guests at a dinner given by the Lutherar 
Brotherhood (Insurance Society) in hono» 
of the members of the National Lutherar 
Council. : 

THE NEW motion picture, Preparing Hi) 
Messengers, prepared by Stewardship Sec 
retary Paul L. Graf (see THE LUTHERAN 
Feb. 8) was accorded high praise after the 
premiere showing Jan. 26 to the faculty ane 
student body of the seminary. The film wil 
be shown with The Difference throughow 
synod. during the CHEY appeal. 


President Paul Bishop delivered the ser 
mon when the St. James' congregation oF 
Savage, Minn. dedicated its new churel) 
Jan. 15. Practically all the work was done 
by members of the congregation. Williars 
Dion, middler at Northwestern Seminary, ha: 
been serving the congregation and leadinie 
in the promotion of the building program. — 
THE NortHwest SyNop is rallying fo’ 

CHEY. / First of many rallies was held a 
St. John’s Chureh, Minneapolis, Jan. 22 wit!’ 
the Rev. Morris Wee, president of Carthagy 
College, speaker. 

THe Rev. ArtHuR B. MIDLAND resigney’ 
as pastor of First Church, Winnipeg, Car> 
ada, to accept the call to Washington Par 
Church, Milwaukee. During his seven year 
pastorate at Winnipeg 
wiped out its debt. { 

THE REY, FRANK HEGLUND, for three year’ 
pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Oxboro, ree) 


The Luthera: ’ 


the congregation: 


ae 
signed to accept the call to Menasha, Wis., 
effective Feb. 15. During his pastorate, gifts 
to benevolence increased about 400 per cent. 

THE REV. MARVIN MOLL has been called 
to Walters, to serve the congregation for- 
merly served by the Rev. George Holmquist. 

THE Rev. JOHN RILLING, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Minneapolis, was honored by 
his congregation on the 20th anniversary of 
his ordination. At the annual meeting he 
was given a two months’ leave of absence 
to study abroad. 

KryosHi KAwWase, principal of Lutheran 
Boys’ School of Kumamoto, Japan, is being 
well received by Minnesota congregations. 

PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


NEBRASKA 
Young to Head Synod’s Youth Camp 


Dr. A. W. Younc, Nebraska Synod sec- 
retary from Omaha, is the new director of 
synod’s camp for youth, which opens Aug. 
13 for a five-day session. Dr. Young suc- 
ceeds the Rev. Paul de Freese, Hooper, who 
resigned to accept a call to another synod. 
The appointment was made at a special 
meeting of the synodical camp committee 
called by Synod President T. J. C. Schuldt. 
' Other appointments include the Rev. Paul 
Wiegman, Tekamah, dean of men, and Mrs. 
H. J. Bieck, Tekamah, dean of women. 

The Rev. A. H. Pinkall, Omaha, was ap- 
pointed chaplain; the Rev. George P. Krebs, 
West Point, registrar and recreation di- 
rector; and the Rev. W. F. Most, Omaha, 
music director. Teaching staff and counselors 


are Pastors F. W. Henkel, Auburn; Kendig 
Rupley, Hampton; H. J. Goede, Omaha; and 
R. E. Rangeler, Beatrice; Miss Amanda 
Jorn, Falls City; Mrs. A. W. Young, Omaha; 
Mrs. H. J. Bieck, Tekamah; and Mrs. M. 
Johnson, Omaha. 

PLANS for the 28th Midland Summer As- 
sembly, an annual meeting of pastors and 
laymen of United Lutheran churches in the 
Midwest, to be held Aug. 6-11, have been 
announced by the Rev. Raymond R. Pfeiffer, 
president of the Assembly. 

The program for this year’s inspirational 
and instructional meetings will include Dr. 
Oscar Fisher Blackwelder, pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation,’ Washington, 
D. C., who was chosen to have charge of 
the Pastors’ Hour inspirational services; Zeb 
Trexler, associate secretary, of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship; and 
the Rev. Lorin J. Wolff, president of the 
Midwest Synod, who will be chaplain. 

Members of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the denomination will have their 
annual convention on the Midland campus, 
concurrently with the assembly, with several 
joint sessions planned. 

THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of the dedication 
of Grace Church, Hebron, was observed Jan. 
22 with a choral musical service, held at 
Luther Hall. 

The A Cappella Choir of Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, directed by Prof. Oscar 
Lyders of the Midland faculty, gave a con- 
cert which included several full choir num- 
bers, one offering by the double choir, and 
three solos. PAUL WIEGMAN 


Members of the Bethlehem- 
New Jerusalem parish in North 
Carolina have dissolved in or- 
der that each might have a 
full-time pastor. The Rev. B. J. 
Wessinger will be pastor of 
New Jerusalem, right 
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NEW YORK 
Concludes Half Century of Service 


ALBANY—Fifty years in the ministry, 34 
years of them in service of one congregation, 
were recently completed by Dr. E. H. von- 
Hahmann, pastor of Trinity Church, Am- 
sterdam. More than 400 members and 
friends participated in a special celebration 
recently. 

The Amsterdam Recorder made significant 
editorial comment: “It is typical of the ven- 
erable clergyman that he made use of his 
anniversary sermon not to glorify his own 
strength but to return thanks for the oppor- 
tunity vouchsafed him to complete this long 
period in the service of God, so faithfully 
and fruitfully.” 

Because of ill health, Dr. vonHahmann 
submitted his resignation which will be ef- 
fective March 1. In recognition of his “un- 
tiring and faithful service” at Trinity, the 
congregation has made him pastor emeritus, 
presented a suitable retirement pension. 

DURING THE past months a large number 
of DPs has located on the territory of the 
Berne-East Berne-Gallupville parish. Pas- 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


St. MARKS 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 


MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 
SPHE SERVICE ai.ciiincass 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 


MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


tor Russell B. Green and his staff planned 
a service participated in by Latvian, Hunga- 
rian, German and English speaking DPs. 

MeEmMBERS of St. Paul’s Church, Red 
Hook, and Pastor Herman F. Vesper have 
rededicated their church after extensive im- 
provements and repairs. A number of memo- 
rials were presented. The total cost of im- 
provements approximated $15,000. 

It isn't every day that a congregation 
can rejoice in the fact that three: brothers, 
sons of the parish, plan to enter the min- 
istry. Such is the case in Raymertown where 
Pastor Harold W. Sticht reports that Walter, 
Harry and Samuel Baertschi have begun 
their academic preparation. 

DurING the past year Raymertown Lu- 
therans have upped offerings for current ex- 
penses 250 per cent and benevolences 225. 

Four PAINTINGS done by a Woodstock 
artist and presented to the congregation by 
one of its members hang in Christ Church. 
The paintings depict the life of Jesus from 
Nativity to Ascension‘and are the object 
of interest to a large number of people who 
visit the community, especially in summer. 

The Rey. Olney E. Cook first came to 
Woodstock as a supply pastor in 1942 when 
the congregation was receiving aid from the 
Home Missions Committee. Although Pas: 
tor Cook accepted a call to St. Paul’s, Bay- 
onne, N. J., in 1949, he and his family 
have accepted a call to return to Woodstock 

THE PRE-LENTEN RETREAT for the East: 
ern Conference will be held in Trinity 
Church, Albany, on Feb. 15. Dr. Charles 
B. Foelsch, pastor of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York City, will be the speaker 

LUTHER B. STRALEY 


OHIO 
CHEY Reports Highly Favorable 


ToLtepo—Preliminary reports coming it 
at CHEY headquarters indicate that the 
whole central region of the United States it* 
responding with vigor to the Christian Highevr 
Education Year appeal. Regional Directo 
W. Carl Satre has high compliments for the 
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synodical and area directors of the region, 
who have been responsible for promoting 
the showing of The Difference, along with 
the distribution of CHEY materials. 

A HOME-LIGHTING CONTEST conducted in 
Leipsic during the Christmas season was won 
by the Brotherhood of First Church. The 
display was erected by Pastor E. A. Lehman. 

WHEN THE Lutheran Church Extension 
Society held its annual meeting Jan. 16, re- 
ports showed the largest cash income for a 
number of years. Assets are well over 
$25,000. The most recent loan was made to 
the youngest mission in the area. 

Officers elected are: President, the Rev. 
E. G. Berger; vice president, the Rev. J. 
William Wahl; secretary, E. G..Fordon; 
treasurer, the Rev. F. E. Strobel. Plans 
were made for a field mission day. 

THE LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL en- 
rolled over 150 persons in the first semester. 
The second semester enrollment was over 
100. 

The All-Lutheran Pastoral Conference held 
its first meeting of 1950 in Reformation 
Church Jan. 23. Speakers included: the Rev. 
Paul Becher, the Rev. Ernest Kempfer, and 
the Rey. Frank J. Schumm. Steps were taken 
to place in the "Toledo Blade" during the 
Lenten season an appropriate message and 
the names of every Lutheran church in the 
area, with the location and time of services. 


First ENGLISH CHURCH sponsored a pro- 
gram by the Wittenberg College Foreign 
Missionary Fellowship Team Jan. 15. The 
team was composed of George Atwood, mid- 
dler at Hamma; Miss Arlene Madsen, a 
sophomore; and Louis Gray, a senior in 
Hamma. Mr. Sam Ujiie, an American-Jap- 
anese, took a leading part. 

Tue ToLepo Sunday School Association 
held the “kickoff” dinner with superin- 
tendents and officers Jan. 25 with the Rev. 
Louis Vallbracht speaker. This will be the 
27th year the Association is sponsoring a 
campaign for a 10 per cent increase in at- 
tendance for 10 weeks ending on Easter Day. 

AN ALUMNI DINNER was held by Witten- 
bergers at First Church Jan. 26. Nearly 
200 were present. 
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Mrs. CuiToseE KisHi, the wife of the for- 
mer president of the Lutheran Church in 
Japan, spoke in Augsburg Church and in St. 
Lucas Church to the Missionary Societies 
on Jan. 31. 


The Wittenberg Choir will appear in the 
auditorium of the Toledo Museum of Art 
on March 9. 


THE LAYMEN’s MOVEMENT will have a 
dinner to interest young men on April 12 in 
Augsburg Church. 

F. E. STROBEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Hodges Heads Artman Board 


PHILADELPHIA—At the annual meeting of 
the board of directors of the Artman Home 
for Lutherans at Ambler, Harry Hodges, 
former executive secretary of the ULCA 
Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief, 
was re-elected president for 1950. Other 
officers returned to their posts included Vice 
President Belding B. Slifer and Secretary 
Craig F. Esterly. William J. Hein was elected 
treasurer to succeed Harold C. Snyder. 

Dr. NATHAN MELHORN, former editor of 
THE LUTHERAN, was the speaker at the an- 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 
SS ae ce a 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 

11 A. M. Morning Worship 

at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 
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nual congregational meeting 
Church, Upper Darby, last month. Eight 
councilmen were elected at the dinner ses- 
sion attended by over 150 persons. A com- 
mittee was authorized to conduct a study of 
the church bulletin, to report its findings to 
the congregation at the completion of its 
study. 

MEMBERSHIP ROLLS of Reformation 
Church increased 100 in 1949 Pastor Wilton 
D. Ernst reported recently. Organized in 
42, the congregation has been worshiping 
in its own building since February 1948, ded- 
icated a new organ Jan. 15 of this year. 


All business sessions and the Communion 
Service of the convention of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania will be held in the audi- 
torium adjacent to Hotel Jefferson in At- 
lantic City, the Ministerium's executive com- 
mittee has decided. The ordination service 
will be held in St. Andrew's Church. 


HELP WANTED 
Social Service Degree. 25-35 years. Case 
experience. Driver’s license: Charge of 
group. Some travel. Resume required. 
Salary open. Reply Box CB4, The LU- 
THERAN. 


WANTED: OFFICE SECRETARY 


Experience or orientation in Social Serv- 
ice. National Lutheran Council, Division 
of Welfare Chaplaincy Service, 736 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Write 
stating age, typing and shorthand speed, 
experience, date available. References re- 
quired, including pastor’s. 


WANTED ... Part-time parish visitor for 
U.L.C. congregation in Upper Darby sec- 
tion of suburban Philadelphia. Write The 
LUTHERAN, Box CB5, stating qualifica- 
tions, experience, and references. 
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of Christ 


Dr. Julius Seebach and Dr 
Albert C. Kanzinger (center] 
help members of St. Paul’ 
Church, Ardmore, Pa., breal 
ground for new $100,000 an 
nex (see Philadelphia news) 


The group also voted to place the sum o: 
$1,700 in the proposed 1951 budget to cove! 
the cost of bonding congregational treasurer: 
(not more than six in one congregation) 
The delegates will be called upon to vote 


“whether this service shall be provided by 


synod to the congregations. 


Groundbreaking for a new $100,000 an 
nex to St. Paul's Church, Ardmore, took plac« 
Jan. 8, when Dr. Albert C. Kanzinger pastor 
Harold Kime, president of the church coun 
cil, and Dr. Julius Seebach, a member o 
the congregation, were among the first t 
turn the first spadefuls of soil. Constructio 
has already been started and completion j 
scheduled for late this year, congregatione 
officials hope. The addition will serve fc 
expanded Sunday school requirements an 
for use of auxiliaries of the church. 


THE BoarD OF HOME Missions of th 
Ministerium has authorized the opening ¢ 
three charter membership lists—in Moore 
town, N. J.; Christ Church, Philadelphiv 
and in Wildwood, N. J. 

St. JoHN’s CHuRCH, Hatboro, recent!) 
achieved its 1949 goal of 100 new membe» 
during the first year of its existence. Th 
mission’ was organized the week after Easte 
last year by Pastor Orval C. Hartman wh» 
began developing the field Jan. 16, 1949. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Congregations Share Pastor — 


ScRANTON—While Pastor William 
Moyer, of St. John’s Church, is on leave «) 
absence to direct the CHEY campaign fi) 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania his congr« 
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gation is sharing the Rev. John A. Kaercher 
with members of St. Mark’s Church. 

RECENT ORGAN recitals on the Baroque in- 
strument at St. Mark’s attracted city-wide 
attention and commendation. The organ, 
originally purchased for $1,400 is said by 
builders to be worth at least $7,000 now. 

Trinity CHurcH, Clarks Summit, elected 
Seminarian William Dennis to be pastor fol- 
lowing his graduation. 

A TOWER music system was recently in- 
stalled at St. John’s Church, Honesdale, a 
gift to the congregation by Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell Burcher. . . . St. LUKE’s CHURCH, 
Noxen, has painted the interior and exterior 
of the parish hall and parsonage. 

FINAL PAYMENT Was made at Reformation 
Church, Harvey’s Lake, on an oil furnace. 


Duplicate services are being considered 
by Pastor Fred Moock at Shavertown to 
accommodate the increasing attendances. 


MORTGAGE-BURNING ceremonies were held 
at Trinity Church, Kingston, to mark a 
$25,000 debt clearance. The Rev. David 
Menges has been pastor of this congregation 
since 1927. 

A NEW LIGHTING system has been installed 
in Christ Church, Wilkes-Barre. Pastor Har- 
old G. Deisher said the devotional atmos- 
phere has had a remarkable effect upon the 
reverence of the people in church... . . Pas- 
tor Carl J. Schindler announced that a new 
organ will replace the 50-year-old instru- 

-ment at St. Paul’s Church, Wilkes-Barre, and 
will be ready by March. 

AT Zion CuurcH, Dushore, both parson- 
age and church have been painted. 

PASTOR FREDERICK Moock has replaced 
Pastor Alfred Long as LWA chairman, the 
latter being called to Lancaster Conference. 

JOHN A. KAERCHER 


Hold That Press! 

. the various National Lutheran Coun- 
cil bodies will consider the question at their 
1950 contentions.” 

—Minneapolis STAR, reporting recent de- 
velopments in Lutheran unity. 


® No editorializing, please! 
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TEXAS 
Texas Will Support CHEY Appeal 


TEXAS LUTHERANS are giving solid sup- 
port to the Christian Higher Education Year 
appeal soon to be launched throughout the 
United Lutheran Church. Pastors have been 
busy appointing committees; the directing 
committee is working hard getting out the 
news, scheduling The Difference and dis- 
tributing literature. ; 

ONE OF THE FIRST tasks of the Rev. E. 
Rowoldt, recently called to the newly aligned 
Kenedy-Pawnee parish, will be to find a place 
of worship. Since the congregation of 
St. Matthew’s was organized in °46, mem- 
bers have had the use of an Episcopal church. 
However, the Episcopalians now have plans 
for heavy use of their church, leaving the 
Lutherans to find another meeting place. 

The Rev. D. |. Dolton recently resigned 

from Grace Church, Harlingen, to start a 

new mission in Garden Oaks, Houston. 

AT THE annual meeting of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Weesatche, CHEY Director F. 
Erhard Eilers was speaker. “Congregations 
which do nothing toward the support of the 
work of teaching pastors should not have 
one. Our synod,” he said, “has done very 
little for the cause of higher education, but 
has expected the rest of the church to fur- 
nish seminaries and colleges to train the few 
young men who have gone from our con- 
gregations.” | 
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Central Lutheran Theological Seminary 
Successor to Western Theological Seminary 
The growing seminary in the midwest 


Central offers a standard three year course -under 
an experienced faculty leading to the B.D. degree 


Write for complete information ° 
E. Bryan Keisler, Acting President 
Fremont, Nebraska 
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Trinity CuHurcH, Victoria, is displaying 
a picture of the future remodeled church in 
their parthex. The proposed project will 
cost $100,000. Educational facilities of the 
congregation will be greatly enlarged. The 
present Luther Hall will be connected with 
the church building. 

PHILADELPHIA CHURCH, Swiss Alp, con- 
ducting an evangelism campaign declares 
that it works in the country church as well 
as in the city. Because of the visitations, 
recently confirmed were five former Roman 
Catholics, and baptized one adult. Three 
former Roman Catholics are now being in- 
structed in a new adult class. Philadelphia 
just came within a few dollars of reaching 
100 per cent apportionment. 

After years of assessments and dues the 
Ander-Kilgore-Schroeder parish is going for- 
ward with freewill giving, using the duplex 
envelope for offerings and no pledges. 
UNITED Dr. MarTIN LUTHER CHURCH, 

Shiner, hires a hall when it comes to annual 
Christmas programs. The present facilities 
were not large enough for the large crowds 
of townspeople that came, so the local high 
school gymnasium was secured. A new elec- 
tronic organ was installed recently. 

MeEmBeERsS of the San Antonio Ministerial 
Association recent!y protested action of the 
city commissioners by contending that the 
officials denied voters opportunity to vote on 
proposed changes in the city government. 
The ministers were supported editorially by 
the San Antonio Express. 

JAMES F. VORKOPER 


Going to FLORIDA! 


Stop at 


The Log Cabin 


RESTAURANT 


325 Datura Street 
West Palm Beach 


owned and operated by 
LaMar J. Smith 
Member, Emmaus Lutheran Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 


_ DECEASED 


Paul J. Slavik 

Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Paul J. Slavik, pas- 
tor of the New York Synod, died at Aber- 
deen Proving Grounds, Md., Jan. 14. 

He joined the Officers Reserve Corps, 
chaplain section, in 1937 and served in mil- 
itary bases and camps in Tennessee, Wash- 
ington, Texas, Indiana, Maryland and in the 
South Pacific (during the war).. As Division 
Chaplain for the 24th Infantry, he served 
“with distinction” and took part in the first 
invasion of Leyte. 

A graduate of Concordia College and 
Philadelphia Seminary (1926) he served pas: 
torates in Endicott, Utica and New York 
City, N. Y. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Ruth A 
Slavik, and a daughter, Millie; his mother 
Mrs. Anna Slavik, and brother, John, bot 
of Trenton, N. J. 

The funeral service was held in the Prot 
estant Chapel at Aberdeen Jan. 16, followec 
by another service in New York City a 
which Dr. Charles Trexler, Dr. Josep 
Kavalek and Dr. Frederick R. Knubel of 
ficiated. 


Noah Emmanuel Yeiser 

Dr. Noah Emmanuel Yeiser, retired pas 
tor of the Pittsburgh Synod and a forme 
missionary to India, died in Erie, Pa., Jan. 
He was 85. 

Born in Union Mills, Md., March 12, 1864 
he was educated at Gettysburg Preparator 
School, College and Seminary. Ordained b: 
the Hartwick Synod in 1892, he was com 
missioned a missionary to India, set sail th 
same year to assume his duties in Guntu 
While completing studies in Telugu, by 
taught at Andhra Christian College. 

Later he returned to the States, serve 
pastorates in Philadelphia and Lansdowne 
Pa.; Murphysboro, Ill; and Troy, N. © 
He spent six months on the island ¢ 
Cyprus, founded an Armenian orphanag» 
For 18 years he was a full-time secretary 
for the Pennsylvania Anti-Saloon League. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Grace * 
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Yeiser; three children, Maurice S. Yeiser, 
Glenshaw, Pa.; Harry E. Yeiser, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; and Mrs. Helen Treiber, Erie, Pa.; 
12 grandchildren; two great-grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conducted Jan, 12 
in Erie by the Rev. Clare O. Dufford as- 
sisted by the Rev. H. J. Schmid. Burial was 
in Erie. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


OHIO SYNOD 
-STEMMERMANN, ALBERT. From Mt. Hermon 
~ Church, West Columbia, S. C. To staff 

of Lutheran Welfare Service of Northwest 
Ohio as associate chaplain. 841 South St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
SHuLtt, Davin M. From Trinity Church, 
Elloree, S. C.. To Mayer Memorial 
Church, Newberry,.S. C. 1307 Drayton 
St. 


VIRGINIA SYNOD 

SHEALY, JAMES L. From St. Paul’s Church, 
Gilbert, S. C. To Washington County 
parish, Chilhowie, Va. Chilhowie. 

SHEALy, P. EpGcar. From Greene County 
parish, Greenville, Tenn. ‘To Botetourt 
parish, Va. Address: Fincastle, Va. 

SmirH, Georce M. From Trinity Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as assistant pastor. To 
St. Paul’s Church, Strasburg, Va. Wash- 
ington St. 

Ziprerer, D. W. From Zion-St. James’ par- 
ish, Waynesboro, Va. To Forestville par- 
ish, Va. Address: Mt. Jackson, Va. 


WARTBURG SYNOD 
BACHMAN, CHARLES C. From Woburn, Mass. 
To United Social Mission Society of 
Illinois as city missionary. 3470 Western 
Ave., Parkforest, Il. 
Brepr, H. J. From Walton parish, Walton, 
Ind. To St. Paul's Church, Haysville, Ind. 
R 3, Jasper, Ind. 


WEST VIRGINIA SYNOD 
Bouxknicut, Louis E. From Bethany Church, 
Lexington, Va. To Trinity Church, Key- 
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ser, W. Va. 47 S. Main St. 

Koons, Wave H. From Christ Church, 
Carey, O. To First Church, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 1701—19th St. 


THoMas, Davin E. From Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn. To Trinity 
Church, Wheeling, W. Va. 3705 Eoff St. 


ASSIGNMENT OF CHAPLAINS 
: ARMY 
HEINE, Francis J. From Hdq. Third Ar- 
mored Div., Fort Knox, Ky. To 7749th 
Staging Area, Bremerhaven Port of Em- 
barkation, APO 69, c/o PM, New York, 
Na Fie 


NAVY 
SPOHN, ARNOLD P. From Com. Marianas, 
103 N. C. B, Guam, Navy 927, c/o FPO, 
San Francisco, Calif. To U. S. Naval 
Barracks, Quarters K, Washington, D, C. 


ULC CALENDAR 


Oct. 4-12. 


Biennial Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in 
America. KRNT Radio Theater, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides oppoftunities for natural re- 
ligious growth, 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev, John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


in CONCLUSION .. 


° e e. ° . ° 


‘ 
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LAsT WEEK there came from the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census a report which 
shows a sharp change in the American 
population situation. The big increase in 
birthrate in the United States in recent 
years, this report states, has been in 
towns and cities, not in the country. 

Since April 1940 the number of small 
children (under five years) per family 
has gone, up 36 per cent in towns and 
cities, and has not increased at all in 
farm For the first. time in this 
century “the urban population had a net 
reproduction rate sufficient for permanent 
population replacement,” is the way the 
Census Bureau puts it. 

Farm families still have more children 
than city families. Many of these children 
will someday move to town. But unless 
the present situation changes, a majority 
of city people will be those who have 
been born and brought up in the cities. 


areas. 


ANYONE CAN FIGURE what this will 
mean to the churches. Until recently the 
city churches have depended for much 
of their growth on people coming to them 
from country congregations. This: situa- 
tion is changing. City churches will have 
to do much better than they have done 
before in holding the people they have, 
from infancy to old age. 

That doesn’t mean each city church 
must keep on its own membership roll 
everybody who ever belonged. The dif- 
ficulty is that town people move around 
a lot more than farm people. They move 
from town to town, or from one part 
of a city to another. Every time they 
move the church runs a risk of losing 
them. Most of our Protestant congrega- 
tions try to hold their members on their 
rolls no matter where they move. They 
don’t work together in trying to transfer 
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church membership when their peopl 
move. 

It seems to me that 2 life-or-deatl 
problem of our church today is to lear 
how to teach all of us that the righ 
thing to do when we moye is immedi 
ately to unite with a congregation nea 
our new home. Each congregation shoul 
be alert in encouraging us to do this. 

I think every synod should put in th 
Number One place in its organizationa 
structure a Membership Transfer De 


partment. Every congregation should bi 


expected as a normal procedure to repor 
to this central office each family movin 
outside its boundaries. 


Most OF ouR people don’t intentionally 
and purposefully leave the church. They 
move from a community where they be 
long to a church, and for one reason 0: 
another never get around to joining an 
other. The church back home doesn’ 
concern itself much about such’ things 
and keeps them on the roll fora long 
time if occasionally they come back te 
visit or send a contribution. Then eyen 
tually the connection is broken, and. the 
names are crossed off the roll. 

Most of our evangelism efforts to bring 
in the unchurched really consist of tryin; 
to. bring back to church some of the peo 
ple we have rather carelessly allowed tu 
drift away. Roman Catholic congrega 
tions do much better than we in trans 
ferring their people from parish to paris’ 
as they move. They have authority ‘ove 
their people to require such transfe: 
Even they (to quote America, Feb. 4 
lose one third of all baptized persor» 
from the active membership rolls of thei 
city churches. Protestant loss is muc’ 
greater, perhaps more than one half. 


—ELSON RUFF | 
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I'd Like To Assure Myself: 


(Please Check) 


[_] Money to pay off my mortgage 
[ ] Retirement income for myself 
[_] Money for bills | may leave 

L_] My children’s education 


[_] Income for my dependents 


"Life Insurance Is Protected Savings’’ 
Mail this Today 


Please send me complete information on the above: 


My Name: ieee: ne 

Address: fee Aes i, 2) 

City & State: Seen ee 
Date of Birth: 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
Herman L. Ekern, President 
608 Second Ave. So. ° Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


_ Considering... 


.--a@ church vocation 
as a lay worker or a deaconess? 


Receive your professional preparation with super- 
vised field experience leading to A.B. or B.S. degree 


for 


Parish Work Social Work 
Religious Education Medical Fields 
Secretarial Work Institutional Work 


through 
THE BALTIMORE AND PHILADELPHIA 


DEACONESS SCHOOLS 
and affiliated Church-related colleges 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE TEXAS LUTHERAN COLLEGE 
MIDLAND COLLEGE WAGNER COLLEGE 
SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY WATERLOO COLLEGE 
THIEL COLLEGE WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


For Information Write 
Sister Mildred Winter 
. “Room 713, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Mek Mes Ray B NASSEN 
107 UnoeRwooo AVE 
MAHA NEBRASKA —— 
Oar. Oo : 


plat etie tome | 


